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TOCORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received J. E.'s letter. The view he makes mention of ?s 
notw in the hands of the engraver, and will ornament our next number. 
2 2572. merils our thanks for his poetical effufion; a continuance of 
which (according to promife) will be deemed a favour. 
s¢ The fond Farewell” in our next. 

Typo, thou art a merry wag, but thy obloquy appears to be levelled 
at private characters. 

Pafquin, afords us a very firiking inflance of the depravity of the 
human heart: * iaded we have but too frequently to lament the prof- 
tijution of good talents to unworthy purpeo/es. 

Rundo’ s,  Idecs’? are very nonfenfic ‘al, and in point of abfurdisy, 
aay rank with an idea of Nat. J ee when he fays 

Let there be no light—no—not one fpark 
But gods meet gods and joftle 1 the dark. 
Juba’s pe, formance wanis more polifh hing before it can be inferted, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MISSISSIPI RIVER. 


[ey Tuomas Hurcuins, Esa] 


Ta. great length and uncommon depth of this river, and 
the excefflive mude linels and falubrious quality of its waters, 
after its junction with the Miffouri, are very fingular.* The 
direétion of the channel is fo crooked, that from New-Orleans 
to the mouth of the _— a diftance which does not exceed 460 
miles in a ftraight line, is about 856 by water. It may be fhor- 
tened at leaft 250 miles, " ootting acrofs eight or ten necks = 
land, fome of which are not 30 yards wide. . Charlevoix rela 
that in the year 1722, at Point Coupee, or Cut Point, the i ri- 
ver made a great turn, and fome Canadians, by deepening the 
ehannel of a fmall brook, diverted the waters of the river into it 
The impetuofity of the ftream was fo violent, and the foil of fo 
rich and loofe a quality, that in a fhort time, the point was en- 
tirely cut through, and travellers faved 14 leagues of their vovage 
The old nes has.so w ater in it, the times o fth e periodical over 
flowing oal y excepted. The new channel has been fince found. 
ed with «line of thirty fathoms, without finding bottom. 

In the {pring floods, the Mi Tip i is very hi; gh, and the curs 
rent fo ftrong that w th difficulty it can be alcende ‘d; but that 
difadvantage is compenfated by eddies or counter-currents, which 

always 


* In a-half pint tumbler of this wateF, has been found a fediment 
of teva inches of fliime. Iti is, netwithfta nding extremely wholefome 
and well taped, and very cool in the I sae feafons of the years the 
TOWENSy auho are then emplo ved, drink of Rw when th: y at “cin the 
frongefht perfpirati MN, and ni ver receive any bad effeds from it, Tha 
inhabitants of New Orloans ufe no other waiter than that of the river 


wich, by kee; bing I in jars, eri <7 42 cleats 
La 
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always run in the bends clofe to the hanks of the river with near. 
ly equal velocity againft the ftream, and affiit the afcending boats: 

he current at this fenfon defcends at the rate of about five miles 
anhour. In autumn, when the waters are low, it does not ran 
fatter than two miles, but it is rapid in fuch parts of the riveras 
have clufters of iflands, fheals and fand-banks, The circumfer- 
ence of many of thefe thoals being feveral miles, the voyage is 
longer, and in fome pats more dangerous than in the fpring. 
The Merchandize neceffary for the commerce of the upper fettles 

ments on or near the Mi iM Mppi, i is conveyed in fpring and au- 
tumna in. battcaux rowed by 18 or 20 men, and carrying about 
40 tons. From New Orleans to the Illinois, the voyage is com- 
monly performed in eight or ten weeks. A pri digious number 
of iflands, fome of which are in great extent, interiperfe that migh- 
ty river. Its depth increafes as you afcend it. Its waters eh 
ter overflowing its banks below the river i sbervi He, never return 
within them again. Thefe fingularities difinguihh it from every 
other river in the known w orld, Below New Orleans the land 
hegins to be very low on both fides of the river acrofs the coun- 
try, and gradually declines as it approaches nevrer the fea. This 
point of land which, in the treaty of peace, in 1762, ts miftak- 
en for an ifland, is to all appearance of no long date; for in dig- 
ging ever fo little below the furface, you find water and great 
quantities of trees. The many beeches and breakers, as well as 
nilets, which arofe out of the channel within the lail half centu- 
ry, at the feveral mouths of the river, are convincing proofs that 
this penin{fula was wholv formed in the fame manner. And is is 
certain that when La Salle failed down the Miffilipi to the fea, 
the opening of that river was very different from what it is at 
prefent. 

The nearer you approach to the fea, this truth hecomes more 
ftriking. The bars that crofs moit of the {mall channels, opened 
by the current, have been multiplied by means of the trees car- 
ried down with the flreams; one of which flopped by its roots 


or branches, in a fhallow part, is fuflicient to obitruct the paflage 


of thoufands more, and to fix them at the fame place. Such col- 
Ic&tions of treees are daily feen between the Balize and the Mif- 
fouri, which fingly would fupply the largett city m Eur Ope, W ith 
fuel for feveral years. No human force being fuflicient for re- 
moving them, the mud carried down by the river ferves to bind 
and cement them together. They are gradually covered, 
and every inundation not only extends their length and breadth 
but adds another layer to their height. In lefs than ten years 
time, canes and fhrubs grow on them, and foym points and iflands 
which forcibly fhift the bed of the river. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be afferted, with certainty refpecting its length. 
Its fource is not known, but fuppofed to he upwards of 3000 
miles from the feras the river runs. We only know, that from 
St. Anthony’s falls, it glides with a of afant clear ftream, and 
becomes comparatively narrow before its junction with the Mif- 
fouri, the muddy waters of which immediately difcolour the low- 
er part of the river tothe fea. Its rapidity, breadth, and other 
peculiarities then begin to give it the majeflic appearance of 
the Mifouri, which’ affor€s a more extenfive navigation, a «4 
is a longer, broader and deeper river than the river Mifliffippi. 
Tt = been afcended by Fren: ch traders about twelve or thirteen 
hundred miles, and from the de “pth of water and breadth of the 


river at this diftance, it appeared to be navigable many miles fur- 


ther. 

From the Miffouri river to nearly oppofite the Ohio, the weft. 
ern bank of the Mififfippi is (fome few places excepted) higher 
than the ecaitern. From Mine au fer to the Ib berville, “the 

eaftern bank is high ver than the weftern, on which there is a a 
fingle difcernible rifing or eminence, the diltance of 750 miles. 
From the [bberville to the fea, there are no eminences on either 
fide, though the ealtern bank appears rather the higher of the 
two, as far as the Englifh turn. Thence the banks gradually 
diminith in height to the mouths of the river, where they are 
not two or three feet higher than the common furface of the wa- 
ter. 

The flime which the annual floods of the river Miffiffippi leave 
on the furface of the adjacent fhores may be compared with that 
of the Nile, which depofits a fimilar manure, and for many cen- 
turies paft has enfured the fertility of Egypt. When its bank 
fhall have been cultivated as the excellency of its foil and temper 
ature of the chmate deferve, its population will equal that of 
any other part of the world. The trade wealth and power of 
America will, at fome future period, depend, and perhaps cen- 
treupon the Miffifippi. This alfo refembles the Nile in the 
number of its meuths, all iffuing into a fea that may be compa- 

ed to the Medeteranean, which is beunded onthe North and 

South by the two continents of Europe and Africa, as the Mex- 
ican hay is by North and South America. ‘The fmaller mouths 
of this river might be cafily topped up, by means, of thofe float- 
ing trees with which the river during the floods is always covered. 
Phe v hole force of the channel being united, the only opening 
then left would probably grow deep as well as the bar. 

An objection has been often made by mifinformed men other- 
wife of great abilities, who to creduoufly believed that the na- 
vigation of the Mifhtlippi river on account of its rapid current 

was 
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was more diflicult than it is in reality. It appears from calcula. 
tion made by feveral fkillful and experienced travellers, that. im 
the autumn when the waters are low, the current defcends at the 
rate of about one and a half or 2 miles in an hour; and that the 
waters are in this {late more than one half of the year. In the {pring 
when the frefhes are up, or at their greateit height, the current 
runs at the rate of five or fix miles, it is true that the navigation 
would be difficult at that feafon, to thofe who fail or row up a- 
¢« nit the flream ; but there is no example of fuch folly. When 
the waters of this river are high, the commodities and produce 
of the interior country are gathered and prepared for exportat: on 
with the defcendiag current. And when the waters are low, the 
produce e of the interior country is grow!n if to matu rity . This is the 
time for the navigator’s importation. Great advantag es are like- 
wile taken then from eddy currents, At prefent there are few build 
evs {killful enough to conftruét veflels better calculated for that na- 
vigation, than thofe already mentioned. ‘Time and experience 
will doybtlefs prodice improvements, and render the navigation 
of this river, nearly ascheap as any other. But that the Mif- 
fflippi cen anfwer every purpofe of trade ae commerce, is prov- 
ed to ademonftration, by the rapid progrefs the French Ger- 
mao, and Acadian inhabitants * that river have made. They 
have attained a ftate of oppulence never before fo foon acqui- 
red in any new country. And this was effected under all 
difcouragements of an indolent and rapacious government. It 
may he further afferted, that no,country in North America or 
perhaps i in the univerfe, exceeds the nei; gh bourhood of the Mif- 
Afhippi i in fertility of foil and temperature ore imate. Both fides 
this river are truly remarkable for the great diverfity and luxuri- 
ancy of their productions. They might probably be brought, 
from the favourablenefs of the climate to preduce two annu- 
al crops of Indian corn as well as rice, and with little cul. 
tivation would furnifh grain of every kind in the greateft abun- 
dance. But this value is not confined to the fertility and im- 
menfity of champaign lands; their timber is as fine as any in the 
world, and the quantities of live and other o: ik, ath, mulber TY» 
watnut, cherry, cypreis, and cedar, are aftonifhing. T he 
neighbourhood of the Miffisippi, befides, furnifhes the rich- 
eit fruits in great vari iety y, particularly grapes, oranges, and lem- 
ans in the hi igheft 5 perfection. It produces filk, cotton, faffafrafs, 
f‘fron, and rhuberb ; is is peculiarly adapted for hemp and flax, a and 
in sroodnefs of tobac sco equals the Brazils ; a indigo is at this 
preiént a ftaple commodity, which commonly y aiide. the planter 
from three to four cuttines, ina word, whatever is rich or rare 
in the moft defirable climates ii Lurope, feems natural to fuch a 


degree 
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egree’on the Mififfippi, that France, tho’ fhe fent few or no emi- 
grants into Louifiana but decaycd foldiers, or perfons in indigent 
circumftances (and thefe very poorly fupplied with the implements 
of huandry foon began to dread a rival inher colony, particu- 
larly in the cultivation of vines, from which fhe prohibited the 
colonifts under a very heavy penalty ; yet foil and fituation rri- 
umphed over all political reftraints, and the adventurers at the 
end of the war in 1762 were very little inferior to the moft anci- 
ent fettlements of America in all the modern refinements of lux- 
ury. 

The Miffifipp: furnifhesin great plenty feveral forts of fith, 
particularly perch, pike, fturgeon, eel, and calts of a monftrous 
fize. Craw fifh abound in this country; they are in every part of 
the earth, and when the inhabitants chofe a dith of them, they 
fend to their gardens where they have afmall pond dug for thas 
purpofe, and are fure of getting as many as they have occafion for. 
A dith of thrimps is as eafily procured : by hanging a {mall canvafs 
bag with abit of meat in it to the bank of the river, and letting 
it drop a little below the furface of the water, ina few hours a 
fufficient quantity will have got into the bag. Shrimps are found 
in the Miffiffippi as far as the Natchez, three hundred and forty 
gight miles from the fea. 





Oaicin or THE University or Leypen, 


Cannot take leave of Leyden without mentioning that rlori- 

ous period of its hiftory, the ever memorable fiege it fultained 
when Holland was about to fhake off the Spanith yoke; an 
event upon which its inhabitants ftill dwell with pleafure; and 
in relating the particulars of which,’ I have feveral times feen 
the glow of a generous enthufiafm illuminate the moft inanimate 
countenance. It is fearcely neceflary to enter into the detail 
of an event which fo many hiftorians have delighted to relate. 
The people having been reduced to eat the leaves of trees, as well 
as horfes, dogs, leather, and every other animal fubftance with- 
in their reach, a peftilence carried off more than half the inhabi- 
tants. In this dreadful exigency, the beliegers calling on the 
townfmen to furrender, they latter appeared onthe walls, and 
declared they would each of them firft cut off his left arm for 
provifion, and fight with his right. The governor wrote to the 
Prince of Orange, that without help from him, or from Heaven, 
they could not refift two days longer. At this crifis, providen- 
tially furely, the wind changed, and blew in fuch a direction, that 
the Spanith army, fearing a flood, made a precipitate retreat. 


They 
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“They were no fooner gone than the wind returned toa the fame 

point as before, the waters retired, and there was an eafy accefs 
to the town for the people with provifions, who flocked in on 
every fide. The churches were crowded with famifhed wretches 
who, juft faved from the jaw of death, one moment greedily de- 
voured the welcome food, and another with fobs and inarti- 
culate exclamations returned heaven thanks for their deliverance; 
infomuch that no regular fervice could be performed. And here 
a newdiftrefs ocecurred. Many of the poor creatures, too eager 
in gratifying their craving appetites, fell down dead on the {pot, 
fo that the magiflrates w ere obliged for fome time to regulate the 
quantity of food for each perion, 

The day after this fignal deliverance, the Prince of Orange 
went to Leyden, to expre e{s his admiration of the inbabita ants be- 
haviour. What an interview muft that have been! He gave 
them their option, whether to Ee for a time exempt from certain 
taxes, or to have an Univerfity founded in their town. They 
wifely chofe the latter, and have derived much profit from it. 

Such is they origin of the univerfity of Leyden, May it long 
continue the feat of freedom, and the " aurfery of every fentiment 
moft favourable te the interelts of humanity, 





ANECDOTE. 
YOUNG gentleman, well known in New-York for a moft 


perfect fertetnting in the graces of his pretty perfon, find- 
ing himfelf troubled with the Enaui, was advifed by Mr. Simper 
to try whether a lap-dog might not have the happy effect to re- 
move his chagrin. It was hinted that Mrs. 5————enjoyed 
the fupreme felicity of poffefling a bitch that might be expected 
every day to breed. As no time fhould be loft in fuch important 
affairs, away pofted mafler Jemmy to her hon!e, and fending in 
‘his name, begged to fpeak a few werds on bulinefs of profound 
impertance.—Mrs. 5 afcended the parlour, and, after a pre- 
futon of ceremony, the young gemman faid, as he was informed 
that her dear Chloe was likely to breed foon, hoped he might be 
foimmenfely favoured asto havea little onc. Mrs. § 
replied, the hi id engag sed them almcft, but however, as he feem- 
ed fo folicitous, he | mig ight depend cn it fhe would {et him down 
for a puppy. 
OPSERVATIONS 








(177) 
OBSERVATIONS 
On Venice and Aleppo. 
(From Mr. Campbell’s Journey Over land to India.] 


HERE is an aCtive principle in the mind of man, which 

will not fuffer it to relt; it muft have fome materials to work 
upon. Men enlightened by fcience, have within themfelves a 
fund, and can never want food for contemplation; but the ma- 
ny, in thofe hours when a fufpenfion of labour or worldly bufiz 
nefs drives them to expedients for the employment of their time, 
are but too prone to leave the mind to the guidance of the fenfes, 
and to cogitate on vice till they with to practife it. [ence that 
homely but true faying, * Idlenefs is the root of all evil.” In 
England we have a variety of expedients which the Venetians 
want, whofe minds being befides naturally more vivid, are more 
prompt to give a loofe to the warm illufions of fenfual fancy. Thus 
prepared, they meet the Carnival, when every thing confpires to 
give circulation to indulgence; and when thofe operations of 
the mind which with us have fo many channels to difcharge 
themfelves, with them, like a vaft ftream fuddenly confined to 
one narrow channel, burit forth with an irrefiftible torrent, and 
carry away before them every bond that religion or morality has 
laid down as reftraints on the exhuberance of human paffion. 
The cuitoms and habits of the place and time contribute to it; 
for, while the fevere reftriGtons of the female fex for the reft of 
the year fharpen both inclination and invention on the one hand 
—on the other, the unbounded licence, the univerfal change of 
habits, cuftoms, and laws—the total fufpenfion of all diftméti- 
on, care or bufinefs which take place at that time, aided by per- 
petual mafquerade—and thofe mott convenient of all receptacles, 
the gondolas, with thofe molt expert and forward of all pandars, 
the gondoliers—afford ample {cope to their withes, and form all 
together a mafs of circumftances in favour of vicious indulgence, 
not to be found in z any other part of Chriitendom; to refift which 
they muft be more virtuous than any other people—a point never 
yet laid to their charge by the belt natured and moft extenuating 
of all thofe who have written upon that fubjeét: 

From Venice the Author proceeded by fea to Trifte (for ia 
analyfing the narrative of a journey overland to India, it feems 
indi{pentibly neceffary to point out the route by which it was per- 
formed), and from thence to Alexandria, touching at the Ifland 
of Zante, on the coaft of Greece, and celebrated under the ap- 
pellation of Zacynthus by the immortal poetry of Homer. The 
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only curiofities which Alexandria offered to the eye of our tra« 
veller were, “ Pompey’s Column’ and Cleopatra’s Obelifk,”’ the 
dimenfions and figures of which are very accurately defcribed, 
and their hiftories related with philofophic feeling. From Alex- 
andria he proceeded to the Ifland of Cyprus, claffic ground, and 
dedicated to the Queen of Love ; but this place which gave birth 
to the philofophers Zeno, Appolonius, and Xenophon,“ is now”? 
fays Mr. Campbell, ‘ a miferable, half cultivated-fpot, peopled 
with a mixture of wretched Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Chriftians, 
groaning under the tyranny of a barbarous, defpotic abufe of 
delegated power; infeited with locufts, which devour the fruits 
of the earth, and difgraced by a race of ignominious women, 
whe efteem it to be an act of religion to proftitute themfelves to 
all ftrangers. From Cyprus Mr. Campbell proceeded to Lati- 
chea, and from thence arrived, by mule carriage, at Aleppo, of 
which he gives the following defcription: 

A diftant view of Aleppo fills the mind with expe€ations of 
great {fplendour and magnificence. ‘The mofques, the towers, 
the large ranges of houfes with flat roofs, rifing above each other, 
according to the floping hills on which they ftand, the whole va- 
riegated with beautiful rows of trees, form ell together a fcerie 
magnificent, gay, and delightful; but on entering the town, all 
thofe expected beauties vanifh, and leave nothing in the ftreets 
to mect the eye, but a difmal fucceffion of high flone walls, gloo- 
my as‘the recefles of a convent or flate prifon, and unenlivened 
by windows, embellifhed, as with us, “‘ by the human face di- 
vine,”’? The ftreets themfelves, not wider than fome of the mean- 
eft alleys in London, overcaft by the height of the prifon-houfes 
on either fide, are rendered till more formidably, gloomy by the 
folitude and filence that pervade them; while here and there a lat- 
tice towards the top, barely vifible itrikes the foul with the’ gloo 
my idea of thraldom, coercion, and imprifonment. 

This deteftable mode of building, which owes its origin to 
jealoufy, and the fcandelous reftraints every man is empowered by 
the Jaws and religion of the place to impofe upon the women 
configned either by fale or birth to his tyranny, extends not to 
the infide of the houfes, many of which are magnificent and hand- 
fome, and all admirably fuited to the exigencies of the climate, 
and the domeftic cuftoms and manner of living of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The city is adorned, it is true, here and there, with mofqués 
and appendant towers, called minarets, from which cryers call 
the Faithful to prayers; and in fome of the ftreets there are 
arches built at certain diftances from each other, fo a8 to ant 
the eye directly through them, and from a vifta of confiderab 
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grandeur: but all thefe are far from fufficient to connterbal- 
ance the general afpe& of gloominefs and folitude which reigns 
over the whole, and renders it peculiarly difgufting, particularly 
at firft fight, to an Englifhman who has enjoyed the gaiety and 
contemplated the freedom of a city in Great Britain. , 

The mofques (Mahomedan temples) are extremely numerous 
in this city; indeed almoft as much fo as churches and convents 
in the Popith countries of Chriftendom. There is nothing in 
their external appearance to attract the notice of the traveller, or 
indulge the eye of the architeét; they are almoft all of one form 
—an oblong quadrangle: and as to the infide, ] never had an 
opportunity of {eeing one; none but Muffulmen being permitted 
to enter them, at leaft at Aleppo. 

‘The next buildings of a public kind to the mofques that deferve 
to be particularly mentioned, are the caravanferas—buildings 
which, whether we confider the fpirit of beneficence and charity 
that firlt fuggefted them, their national importance, or their exten- 
five utility, may rank, though not in fplendour of appearance, 
at leaft in true value, with any to be found in the world. 

Caravanferas were originally intended for, and are now pret- 
ty generally applied to, the accommodation of ftrangers and tra- 
vellers, though like every other good inflitution, fometimes 
perverted to thé purpofe of private emolument or public job: they 
are built at proper diftances through the roads of the Turkith 
dominions, and afford the indigent or weary traveller an afylum 
from the inclemency of the weather; are in general very large, 
and built of the moft folid and durable materials: have common- 
ly one ftory above the ground floor, the lower of which is arch- 
ed, and ferves for warehoufes to ftow goods for lodgings, and for 
ftables, while the upper is ufed merely for lodgings; befides which 
they are always accommodated with a fountain, and have cooks 
fhops and other conveniencies to fupply the wants of the lodgers. 
In Aleppo the caravanferas are almoft exclutively occupied by 
merchants, to whom they are like other houfes, rented. 

The fuburbs of Aleppo, and the furrounding country, are 
very handfome, pleafant, and, toa perfon coming out of the gloo- 
my city, in fome refpeéts interefting. Some toffled about into 
hill and valley lie under the hands of the hufbandman; others are 
covered with handfome villas; and others again laid out in gar- 
dens, whither the people of Alppo occafionally refort for amufes 
ment. ; 

The roofs of all the houfes are flat, and formed of a compofiti- 
on which refifts the weather effectually. On thofe moit of the 
people-fleep in the very hot weather: they are feparated from 
cach other by walls ; but the Franks who live contiguous to one 
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another, and who, from their difagreeable circumftances with 
regard to the Turks, are under the neceflity of keeping up a 
Sie: idly and harmonious intercourfe together, have doors of com- 
munication, which are attended with thefe fortunate and plea- 
fing advantages, that they can make a large circuit without def- 
cending into the ftreets, and can vifit each other curing the 
plague, without running the rifk of catching the infection by 
going among the natives below. 

There isa caftle in the city, which I had nearly forgotten to 
mention—the natives conceive it to bea place of great ‘ftrength. 
Tt could not however, withftand the fhock of a few pieces of ord- 
nance for a day. It is efteemed a favour to be permitted to fee 
it; and there is nothing to recompenfe one for the trouble of ob- 
taining permiffion, unlefs it be the profpect of the furrounging 
country, which from the battlements is extenfive and beautiful. 

Near this caftle flands the Seraglio, a large old building, where 
the Bafhaw of Aleppo refides : the whole of it feemed to be kept 
in very bad repair, confidering the importance of the place. It 
is furrounded by a flrong wall of great height: be fides which its 
contiguity to the cafftle i is very convenient ; as, in cafe of popu- 
Jar tumoults, or inteftine commetions, the Bafhaw finds an afy- 
lum in the latter, which commands and overawes the city, ard is 
never without a numerous garrifor under the command of an 
Aga. 

‘Such is the fummary account I have been able to colle& of 
Aleppo, the capital of Syria; which, mean though it is when 
compared with the capitals of European countries, is certainly 
the third city for fplendor, magnificence, and importance, in the 
vaft extent of the Ottoman Empire—Conftantinople and Grand 
Cairo only excelling it in thofe points, and no other bearing any 
part of competition with it. 





————— 


THE GOOD FRIAR or AUGSBURG. 
From the fame. 


OUCHED with the fenfations natural toa man whe 
loved to fee his fellow creatures happy, my heart ex- 
panded to a {yfteth of peace and harmony, comprehending the 
whole globe : my mind expatiated involuntarily on the mlermege 
and advantages derived from fuch a fyftem ; and taking fight 
from the bounds of practicability, to which our feeble nature is 
pinned on this earth, into the regions of fancy, had reared a fa- 
brick of Utopian mold, which, 1 verily believe, exceeded in exe 

travagance 


-—— 





‘who, I underftood was a lay-brother ; and turning down a long 
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travagance the works of all the Utopian architects that ever 
conftruéted caftles in the air. 

Hurried on by this delightful vifion, my perfon paid an invos 
luntary obedience to my mind ; and the quicknefs of my pace 
increafing with the impetuofity of my thoughts, I found myfelf 
before I was aware of it, within the chapel door of the convent 
of the Carmelites. ° Obferving my error, I fuddenly turned about 
in order to depart, when a friar, a goodly perfon of a man, el- 
derly, and of a benign afpeét, called me, and advancing toward 
me, afked in terms of politenefs, and in the French language, 
why I was retreating fo abruptly---I_ was confufed ; but truth is 
the enemy before whom confuflion ever flies; and I told him 
the whole of my miftake, and the thoughts from which they a- 
rofe. 

The good father, waving further difcourfe on the fubje&, but 
with a {mile which I thought carried a mixture of benevolence 
for myfelf, and contempt for my ideas, brought me through thie 
church, and fhewed me all the curiofities of the place, and par- 
ticularly pointed out to me as a great curiofity, a fun dial made 
in the form of a Madonna, the head enriched with rays and ftars, 
and in the hand a feeptre which marked the hours. 

Quitting the chapel, and going toward the refectory, the friar 
ftood, and, looking at me witha fmile of gravety, faid, * I 
have yet fomething to thew you, which while lady Madonwa 
marks the time, will help us to pafs it ; and, as it will make its 
way with more force and fubtlety to your fenfes than thofe I have 
yet fhewn you, willbe likely to be longer, retained in remem- 
brance.’ 

He fpoke a few words in German, which of courfe I did not 
underftand, to a vifion bearing the fhape of a human creature, 
alley, brought me to his cell, where we were foon followed by 
the aforefaid lay-brother, with a large earthen jug of liquor, two 
glaffes, and a plate of fome delicately white bifcuit. 

‘You mult know,’ faid the friar, ‘ that the convent of Car- 
melites at Augfburgh has for ages been famed for beer unequal- 
led in any part of the world ; and I have brought you here to 
have your opinion—for, being an Englifiman, you muit be a 
judge, the Britons being famed for luxury, and a perfect know- 
ledge of the fcavoir vivre.’ He poured out, and drank to me ; 
it looked more like clear champaign than beer—I never tailed 
any thing to equal it ; and he feemed highly gratified by my ex- 


‘preflions of praife, which I lavifhed upon it, as well from polite- 


nefs, as regard to truth, 


After 
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After wehad drank a glafs each, ‘I have been refle&ting,” 
Said the friar, ‘ on the fingular flight of fancy that dire&ted your 
Reps isto this convent.—Your mind was difeafed, my fon! and 
a.propitious fuperintending power has guided your fleps to §_ 
phyfician, if you will but have the tf to take the medi- 
eine he offers.’ 

I ftared with vifible marks of aflonifhment. 

* You are furprifed,’ continued he, ‘ but you fhall hear! when 
firft you difclofed to me thofe fickly flights of your mind, J could 
onthe injtant haye anfwered them : but you are young—your 
are an Englifhman—two characters impatient of reproof : the 
dogmas ofa prieft, I thought, therefore, would be fufliciently dif- 
ficult to be digefted of themfelves without any additional diftatte 
caught from the chilling aufterity of a chapel.” 

I loooked unintentionally at the earthen jug, and fmiled. 

© It is very true,’ faid he, catching my very inmoft thoughts 
from the expreflion of my countenance-—‘ it is very true! good 
doétrine may, at certain times, and with certain perfons, be more 
effetually enforced under the cheering influcnce of the focial 
board, than by the authorative declamation and formal fanctity 
of the pulpit ; nor am I though Carmelite, one of thofe who 
pretend to think, that a thing in itfelf good, can be made bad by 
decent hilarity and the animation produced by a moderate and 
wile ufe of the goods of this earth.’ . 

I was aftonifhed— 

* You fell into a reverie,’ continned he, ‘produced by a cone 
templation ef the happinefs of a focicty exifting without any dif- 
ference, and where no human breath f{hould be waited on a figh 
no ear tortured with a groan, no tearsto trickle, no griefs or 
calamities to wring the heart.’ 

‘Yes, father !’ faid I, catching the idea with my former en- 
-thufiafm ; ‘ that would be my wifh+that my greateit firft de- 
fire.’ 

‘ Then feeft thou,’ interrupted he, ‘the extent of thy with, 
fuppofe you could realize it, which, thank God! you cannot.’ 

‘ What! thank God that I cannot? are thefe your 
thoughts :?” 

‘Yes my fon: and ere Madonna marks the progrefs of ten 
minutes with her {ceptre, they will be yours too.’ 

‘ Impoflible !” 

‘ Hear me, my fon !—Is not death a horrible precipice to 
the human creatures ;” 

‘ Affuredly,’ faid I—‘the moft horrible ; human laws declare 
that, by reforting to it for punifhment, as the ultimatum of all 
terrible inftitutions. : 

When 
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¢ When, then,’ faid he, ‘covered as we are with mifery, to 
leave this world is fo infupportable to the human refle@tion, 
what muft it be if we had nothing but joy and felicity to tafte of 
in this life ? Mark me child !’ faid he, with annimated zeal that 
gave an expreflion to his countenance beyond any thing I had 
everfeen: ‘the miferics, the calamities, the heart rendings, 
and the tears, which are fo intimately interwoven by the great 
artift in our natures as not to be feparated in a fingle inftance, 
are in the firft place our fecurity of a future ftate, and in the 
next place ferve to flope the way before us, and by gradual ope- 
ration, fit our minds for viewing, with fome fort of fortitude, that 
hideous chafm that lies between us and that ftate—death. View 
thofe miferies then, as fpecial aéts of mercy and commiferation 
of a beneficient Creator, who, with every calamity, melts away 
a link of that earthly chain that fetters our wifhes to this difmal 
world. Accept his bleffings and his goods, when he fends them 
with gratitude and enjoyment: receive his affti€tions, too with 
as joyous acceptance, and as hearty gratitude. ‘Thus,and not 
otherwife, you will realize all your Utopian flights of defire, b 
turning every thing to matter of comfort, and living sontenibl 
with difpenfations which you cannot alter, and, if you could, 
would moft certainly alter for the worfe. 

I fat abforbed in refiection—The friar, after fome paufe, proe 
ceeded— 

‘ Errors ar‘fing from virtuous difpofitions and the love of our 
fellow creatures, take their complexion from their parent mo- 
tives, aud are viztuous. Your wifhes, therefore, my fon ! tho’ 
erroneous, merit reward, and, I truft, will receiye it from that 
Being, who fees the receffes of the heart ; and if the truths I 
have told you have not failed to make their way to your under- 
ftanding, let your adventure of to-day imprefs this undeniable 
maxim on your mind—fo limited is man, fo imperfect in his na- 
ture,that the extent of his virtue borders on vice, and the extent 
of his wifdom on error.’ 

I thought he was infpired ; and, juf& as he got to the laft pe- 
tiod, every organ of mine was opened to take in his words. 

‘’Tis well, my fon!’ faid he—* I perceive you like my doc- 
trine: then (changing his manner of fpeaking, his expreffive 
countenance the whole time almoft anacicfpat tag Hie whole words) 
take fome more of it,’ faid he gaily, pouring out a frefh glafs 
I pleaded the fear of inebriety—* Fear not,’ faid he; the beer 
of this convent never hurts the intelle@,’ 

Our converfation lafted till near dinner time; for I was fo delight- 
ed, I fcarcely knew how to fnatch myfelf away: fuch a happy 
melange of picty-and pleafantry, grave wifdom and eke: : 
la 
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had never met. At length, the convent bell tolling, I rafe: 
he took me by the hand, and, in atone of the mot complacent 


‘admonition, faid, ‘ Rernember, my child! as long as you live, 


remember the convent of the Carmelites : and inthe innumera- 
ble evils that certainly await you if you are to live long, the 


‘words you have heard from old friar Auguitine will afford you 


comfort.’ 

‘Father!’ returned I, ‘ be affured I carry away from you a 
token that will never fuffer me to forget the hofpitality, the ad- 
vice, or the politenefs of the good Father Auguftine. Poor as 
I am in natural means, I can make no other return than my 


good wifhes, nor leave ‘any impreffion behind me : but as my ef- 


teem for you, and perhaps my vanity, m ake me wifh not to be 
forgotten, accept this, (a feal ring, with a device in hair, which 
I happened to have on my finger) and whenever you look at it, 
let it remind you of one of thoic, I dare fay innumerable, inftances 
in which you have contributed to the happinefs and improve- 
ment of yor ‘ellow creatures. 

The good id man was affected, took the ring and attended 
me to the convent gate, pronouncing many bleffin ugs, and charg- 
ing me to make Augiburgh my way back again to England if 
poll ible, and take oae glais more of the convent ale. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


SNAKES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
AND OF THE 


HUMMING BIRD 





HY would you prefcribe this tafk ; you know that what 
we take up ourtelves feems always lighter than what is 
impofed onus by others. Youinfift on my faying fomething a- 
bout our fnakes ; and in relating what I know concerning them 
were it not for twodingularities, the one of which I faw, and 
‘the other ] received from an eve-W itnefs, I fhould have but ve- 
ry little toobferve. The fouthern provinces are the countries 
where nature has formed the greateit variety of alligators, fakes, 
ferpents; and fcorpions from the {malleft fize, up to the pine Lar- 
ren, the largeft fpecies here. We have bet two, whofe flings 
are mortal, which deferve to be menticned ; ak r the black one, 
it is remarkable for nothing but its ind bie. 8 agility, beauty, and 
the art of enticing birds by the power of its eyes. I admire it 
much, and never, kill it “the ugh its form idable length aud ap- 
pearance often get the better oi the philofephy of fcme people, 

particularly 
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particularly of Europeans. The moft dangerous one is the pi- 
lot or copperhead ; for the poifoa of which no remedy has yet 
been difcovered. It bears the firft name becaufe it always pre- 
ceeds the rattle-fnake ; that is, quits its ilate of torpidity inthe 
{pring a week before the other. It bears the fecond name on 
account of its head being adorned with many copper coloured 
{pots. It lurks in rocks near the water, and it extremely active 
and dangerous. Let man beware of it! I have heard only of 
one perion who was ftung by a copper-head in this country, 
‘The poor wretch inflantly fwelled in a moit dreadful manner ; 
a multitude of {pots of different hues alternately appeared and 
vanifhed on differeat parts of his body : his eyes were filled with 
madnefs and rage, he cait them on all prefent with the moit 
vindictive looks: he thruft out his tongue as the fnakes do! he 
hiifed through his teeth with inconceivabie flrength, and became 
an object of terror to all bye-fanders. To the lividnefs of a 
corpfe he united the defperate force of a maniac ; they hardly 
were able to faften him, fo as to guard themfelves from his at- 
tacks; when in the {pace of two hours death relieved the poor 
wretch from his ftreggles, and the {pectators from their ap- 
prehentftons. The poiton of the rattle-inake is not mortal in to 
thort a fpace, and hence there is more time to procure relief ; 
we are acquainted with feveral antidotes with which almoft ever 
family is provided. They are extremely ina¢tive, and if not 
touched are perfettly inoffenfive. I once faw, as I was travelling 
a great cliff which was full of them ; I handled feveral, and the 
appeared to be dead ; they were all entwined together, and thus 
they remain untilthe return of the fun, I found them out, by 
following the track ef fome wild hogs which had fed upon them; 
and even the Indians often regale on them.- When they find 
them afleep, they put a finall forked {lick over their necks, 
which they keep immoveably fixed on the ground ; giving the 
the fnake a piece of leather to bite : and this they pull back fe- 
veral times with great force, until they obferve their two poifon- 
ous fangs torn out. Then they cut off the head, fkin the body 
and cook it as we do eels : and their flefh is extremely {weet and 
white. I once faw a tamed one, as gentle as you can poffibly 
conceive a reptile to be ; it took to the water and fwam when- 
ever it pleafed ; and when the boys to whom it belonged called 
it back, their furnmons was readily obeyed. It had been deprived 
of its fangs by the preceeding method; they often ftroked it with 
a foft brafh, and this friction ‘feemedto caufe the moft plea- 
fing fenfations, for it would turn on its back to enjoy it, 25 a cat 
does before the fire. One of this {pecics was the caufe, fome years 
ago, ef a moit deplorable accident, which I shall relate to you as 
I had 
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1 had it from the widow and mother of the victims. A Dutch 
farmer of the Minifink, went to mowing with his negroes, in 
his boots, a precaution uled to prevent being flung. Inadvert- 
ently he trode on afnake, which immediately flew at his legs ; 
and as it drew back. in order to renew its blow, one of his ne- 
groes cut it in two with his feythe. They profecuted their work 
and returned home ; at nght they farmer pulled off his boots, 
went to bed, and was foon after attacked with a itrange fickuefs 
at his ftomach: he fwelled, and before a phyfician could be fent 
for, died. The fudden death of this man did nut cauie much 
enquiry ; they neighbourhood wondered as is ufual, in fuch 
cafes, and without any further examination the corpfe was,buried. , 
A few days after the fon put on his father’s boots, and went 
to the meadow ; at night he pulled them off, went to bed, and 
was attacked with the fame fymptoms about the fame time, and 
died in the morning. A little before he expired the doctor 
came, but was not able to aflign what could be the caufe of fo 
fingular a diforder : however, rather than appear wholly at a lots 
before the country people, he pronaunced both father and fon 
to have been bewitched. Some weeks after, the widow fold all 
the moveables for the benefit of the younger children ; and the 
farm was leafed. One of the neighbours, who bought the boots 
prefently put them on, and was attacked in the {ame manner 
as the other two had been ; but this man’s wife being alarmed 
by what had happened in the former family, difpatched one of 
er negroes for an eminent phyfician, who fortunately having 
heard fomething of the dreadful affair, guefled at the caufe, ap- 
plied oil,. &c, and recovered the man. ‘She boots, which had 
been fo fatal, were then carefully examined ; and he found that 
the two fangs, .of the fnake had been lett in the leather, after 
being wrenched out of their fockets by the ftrength with which 
the bie had drawa back its head. The bladders which con- 
tained the poifon, and feveral of the fmall nerves were {till freth 
and adheredto the boot. The unfortunate father and fon had 
been poifoned by pulling off thefe boots, in which action they 
imperceptibly feratched their legs with the points of the fangs, 
through the hollow of which fome of this aftonifaing poifon was 
conveyed. You have no doubt heard of their rattles, if yeu 
have not feen them; the only obfervation I with to make is, 
that the rattling is loud and diftinc&t when they are angry ; and 
cn the contrary, when pleafed, it founds like a diitant trepidation 
in which nothing diftinct is heard. In the thick fettlements, 
they are now become very fearce ; for wherever they are met 
vrith open war is declared againft them ; fo that in a few years 
tiiere will be none left but on our mountains. ‘The black fuake 
on the 
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“on the contrary, always diverts me, becaufe it excites no idez 
of danger. Their {wiftnefs is aftonithing ; they will fometimes 
equal that ofan horfe ; at other times they will climb up trees 
in quett of our tree toads ; or glide on the ground at full length. 
On fome occafions the prefent themfelves half in the reptile ftate 
half ere&t ; their eyes and their heads in the ere potture, ap- 
pear to great advantage ; the former difplay a fire which I have 
admired; and itis by thefe they are enabled to fafcinate birds 
and {quirrels. When they have fixed their eyes on an animal, they 
become immoveable ; only turning their head fometimes to the 
right and fometimes to the left: but ftill with their fight invari- 
directed to the object. The diftracted viGtim, inftead of flying 
its enemy, feems to be arrefted by fome invincible power ; it 
{creams ; now approaches and then reeedes ; and after fkipping 
about with unaccountable agitation, finally rufhes into the jaws 
of the fnake, and is fwallowed, as foon as it is covered with a 
flime or glue to make it flide eafily down the throat of the de- 
vourer. 

One anecdote I mutt relate, the circumftances of which are 
as true as they are fingular. One of my conftant walks, when 
I am at lcifures is in mry lowlands, where I have the pleafure of 
feeing my cattle, horfes, and colts.. Exuberant grafs replenifhes 
all my fields, the bett reprefentative of our wealth ; in the mid- 
- dle of that track I have a cut, a ditch eight feet wide, the banks 
of-which.nature adorns, every fpring with the wild falendine, 
and other flowering weeds, which on thofe luxuriant grounds 
fhoot up to a great height: Over this ditch Ihave erected a 
bridge, capable of bearmg a loaded waggon ; on each fide I care- 
fully fow every year, fome grains of hemp, which rife to the 
height of fifteen feet, fo ftrong and fo full of limbs as to refem- 
ble young trees: ITonce afcended one of them four feet above 
the ground. Thefe produce natural arbours, rendered often {til 
more campa¢t by the affiftance of an annual creeping plant which 
we call a vine, that never fails to entwine itfelf among the 
branches, and always producesa very defirable fhade. From this 
fimple grove [have amufed myfelf an hundred times in obferv- 
ing the great number of humming birds with which our country 
abounds: the wild bloffoms every where attrac the attention of 
thefe birds, which like bees fubfift by fuétion. From this re- 
treat I diitin¢tiy watch them imall their various attitudes; but 
their flight is fo rapid, that you cannot diftinguith the motion of 
their wings. On this little bird nature has profufely lavithed her 
mott fplendid colours ; the moft perfect azure, the moit beau- 
wiful gold, the moft dazzling red, are forever in contraft, «od 


help to embellih the plumes of his majeftic head. The rich. 
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pallet of the moft luxuriant painter, could never invent any thing 
to be compared to the variegated tints, with whicn this infect 
bird is arrayed. Its billis aslong, and as fharp as a coarfe few- 


. ink needle ; like the bee, nature has taught it to find out in the 


calix of flowers and bloffoms, thofe meliifluous particles, that 
fexye it for fufficient food ; and yet it feems to leave them. un- 
touched, undepri ved af any thing that our eyes can poffibly dif- 
tinguifh, When it feeds, it appears as if immoveable, though 
continual! Uy onthe wing ; and fometimes, from what motives [ 
know not it will tear and lacerate flowers into a hundred pieces: 
for, ftrange to tell, they are the moit irafcible of the feathered 
tribe. Where do paffions find room in fo diminutive a body ? 
They often fight with the fury of lions, until one of the com- 
batants falls a facrafice and dies. When fatigued, it has often 
perched within afew feet of me, and on fuch favourable oppar- 
tunitiés I have furveyed it-with the moft minute attention. Its 
little eyes appear like diamonds, reflecting light on every fide : 
mot elegantly finifhed on all parts, it is a miniature work of our 
great Parent; who feems to have formed it the fmelleit, and at the 
fame time the moft beautiful of the winged fpecies. 

As | was one day fetting follitary and pentive in my primi- 
tive arbour, my attention was engaged by a flrange fort of ruit- 
ling wwife at fome paces diitance. I looked all around without 
dilinguifhing any thing, untill I climbed one of my great hemp- 
italks , when to my aftonifhment, I beheld two fnakes of con- 
fiderable length, the one purfuing the other with great celerity 

through a hemp-itubble field. The aggreflor was of the black 
kind, tix feet long ; the fugitive was a water-fnake nearly of e- 
qual dimenfions. T hey Scam met, and in the fury of their firtt 
encounter, they appeared in an initant firmly twilted together : 
and whilit their united tales beat the ground, they mutuaily tri- 
ed with open jaws to laccrate each other. What a fell afpett 
did they prefent ! their heads were comprefled to a very {mall fize, 
their eyes flathed fire ; and after this conflict had lafted about 5 
minutes, the fecond found means to difengage itfelf from the firlt 
and hurried toward the ditch. Its antagontft inflantly aflumed 
anew pofture, and half creeping and half ere&t, with a majeftic 
mien, overtook and attacked the other again, which placed itfelf 
in the fame attitude, and prepared to refift. he feene was 
uncommon and beautiful; for thus oppofed, they fought with 
their jaws, biting each caher with the utmoft rage ; but not- 
withftanding this appearance of mutual courage and fury, the 
water fnake ftill feemed defirous of retreating toward the ditch 
its vatural element. ‘This was no fooner perceived by the keen- 
eyed black one, than twifting its tail twice round a ilalk of _— 
an 
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and feizing its adverfary by the throat not by means of its jaws, 
but by twilting its own neck twice round that of the water-fnake 
pullec it back from the ditch. ‘To prevent a defeat, the Jatter 
took hold likewife of a ftalk onthe bank, and by the acquifition 
of that point of refiftance, became a match for its fierce antago- 
nift. Strange was this to behold ;.two great fnakes flrongly 
adhering to the ground, mutually faftened together by means 
of the wreathings which lafhed them to each other, and ftretch- 
ed at their full length, they pulled, but pulled in vain; and in 
the moments of gréateft exertion, that part of their bodies 
which was entwined, feemed extremely fmall, while the reft ap- 
peared inflated, and now and then convulfed with ftrong undulati- 
ons, rapidly following each other. Their eyes feemed on fire, and 
ready to ftart out of their heads ; at one time the confli@ feemed 
decided ; the water-{nake bent itfelf into two great folds, and 
by that operation rendered the other more than commonly out- 
ftretched ; the next minute the new ftruggles of the black one 
gained an unexpected fuperiority, it acquired two great folds like- 
wife, which neceffarily extended the body of its adverfary in pro- 
portion as it had contraéted its own. Thefe efforts were alternate; 
victory feemed doubtful, inclining fometimes to the one fide, and 
fometimes to the other ; until at laft the ftalk to which the black 
fnake faftened, fuddenly gave way, and in confequence of this 
accident they hoth plunged into the ditch. The water did not 
extinguiftheir vindiétive rage; for by their agitations I could 
trace, though not diftingnish their mutual attacks... They foon 
re-appeared on the furface twifted together as in their firft onfet; 
but the black fnake feemed to retain its wonted fuperiority, for 
its head was exatly fixed above that of the other, which it in- 
ceffantly preffed down under the water, till it was ttifled and funk. 
The victor no fooner perceived its enemy incapable of further 
refiftance, than abandoning it to the current, it returned on fhore, 
and difappeared. 








METHOD oz CLEARING LAND or WEEDS, 
{ Addreffed to the Editor of the Monthly Magaziue. ] 


Sir, 
BSERVING the propofed plan of your Magazine, t® 
admit hints for IMprovEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE, give 
me leave to mentiona miftake, that I have often obferved far 
mers to fall into, very much to the prejudice of their crops, their 
own lots, aad that of the pubhc.—They miitake which I refer 
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is that, in their own language, ‘ fome lands are fo natural to fome 
Binds of weeds, that there is no means of getting clear of them,” 
and therefore they remain fatisfied under that notion, and fubmit, 
year after year, to their lands being over-run with weeds, and 
their crops choaked, and fmothered, in fo deftructive a manner, 
as to, produce but half the quantity they otherwife would have 
done. 

I entered upon fome lands many years ago, that were remark- 
able for having the crops always full of wild hemp, docks, and 


. feveral other kinds of weeds, which they former occupier fup- 


. pofed, “* were natural to the land,’ as he called it, and could not 

-he extirpated, though he fometimes made fallows and fowed 
turnips.—As foon as I had got off my firft crop of corn, early 
in the autumn, I ploughed the land over, and reduced it very fine 

with the roll and harrow, by which means I fet great part of the 
feed of the weeds that ‘were in the foil at liberty, and thus by fet 
ting them a growing, there fprung up an unufually large crop of 
them.— After fome time, when I perceived no freth ones coming 
vp, I ploughed the land over again, and treated it as before. 
It then lay till fpring, by which time there was an appearance 
of another luxuriant crop of different forts of weeds. 

Inthe fpring, the land was again ploughed two or three times 
at proper intervals, and each time treated as above defcribed; 
till the whole foil as far as the plough marked, was fo pulverifed, 
that the whole of it would have paffed thro’ a fieve. The land was 
then manured and fowed with turnips, proved avery good crop. 
—After this crop was cut off, inthe fubfequent fpring, the 
land was ploughed, ‘and treated as before, and fowed a fecond 
.time with turnips; for, when the land has been long fubject te 
weeds, and the foil is full of feeds, with every endeavour they 
cannot all be made to vegetate the firft year. However, by 
this method, which I have frequently practifed, the land has 
been put into fuch a ftate, that all the feeds which lay within the 
reach of the plough might ‘vegetate, and, confequently, the land has 
a@ lengih become exhaufled of them. By this means, I am clear, 
from repeated experience, that wild oats, and every fpecies of 
weeds, may be extirpated from the land, and that it will not be 
afterwards fubject to them, unlefs, indeed, fome ftragglers fhould 
be faffered to goto feed, and by that means produce a future 
crop ; to prevent which, fome attention, and a very {mall expence 
4s required. OS ‘ 

It is furprifing to winat a great depth in the ground the feed 
of weeds will fink, in time, by the pores of the earth, opened (as 
I thoyld fuppofe). by frofts and drought ; and alfo, to what a 
Jength of time they will lie in that flate, and yet vegetate when they 
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are breught within the influence of the air, and the foil is put in 
a proper ftate for them !—I had a piece of land fome years ago 
which, when ploughed, was fubject to a weed, well known to 
moft farmers by the name of Redlock ; which I entirely cleared 
by the means, I have here defcribed-—A bout 20 years after- 
wards, it being wet in fome parts, and fabjec to fprings, I 
caufed it to be hallow drained, and by going much lower with 
the fpade, than the plou; ghhad ever reached, difturbed and rif- 
ed up fome of the feeds, which had probably lain there fecured 
for ages: the confequence was, that by the fides of the drains, 
the sedlock, came up again, much thicker than it had ever done 
before.—I recolle&, upon ploughing a piece of old turf, which 
had not been ploughed for more than forty years, on examining 

the fod, finding many of the feeds of Redlock and other weeds, 
as found as if they had been depofited there only the feafon be- 
fore ; and the fucceeding crop from the piece was full of thofe 

weeds, and continued to be fo till 1 had exhaufted them by the 
means above mentioned. 

When land has been long fubje& to docks, and has afterwards 
been treated as above, and laid down for a few years, many 
young ones will pofibly {pring up ; for they take the longeit 

time before they al] vegetate, of any weeds, with which 1 am 
acquainted. Parti¢ular attention thould be paid that none are 
fuffered to feed, and the land, if they abound much, had better 
be ploughed again: if, however, but few appear, they may be 
eafily drawn with a fet-ftaff, and the bet. time for performing that 
bufinefs, is after a froft, or in the fummer after- much rain ; as 
they then come up the eafieft : care fhould be taken, that no 
past of the reot remains behind, as from a fimall part a freih 
dock will arife. 

I think it no bad hufbandry, upon land proper for turnips, 
to take two fucceeding crops of thefe very ufeful roots, for win- 
ter food. The fecond crop is procured at a {mail expence of cul- 
ture, the land improved thereby, and it receives a more perfect 
cleaning.——The firft crop in that cafe, may be fown later, to be 
eat off after the other, which was firft fown ; this will give more 
time for working the land, for the purpofe of letting out the feeds, 
and exhautting the weeds that are in the foil. The fecond crop 
may be fown earlier, for eating of at the begining of winter, as 
little time and management wiil be neceflary to prepare the land 
for fowing. 

it is frequently a practice with fome farmers after they have 
laid their lands down to grafs, if many docks fhould fpring up 
in order, to get rid of them, to let them grow and fhed their feed 
as after that period many of them will die, efpecially if they we 
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arrived toa confiderable fize. In cafe the lands are not 
to be broken up any more, this may not be a bad way, as the 
feeds will not grow, till after the lands are ploughed again ; but 
whenever they are ploughed again, though it fhould, be many 
years afterwards, yet the feeds will then inevitably grow, and 
produce a plentiful crop ; and it will afterwards require fome time 
and pains to get the foil clear of them. I recolleé a circumftance 
occurring fome yearsago, which may ferve, in fome meafure, 
to confirm what I have here advanced : In my own garden there 
was a grafs-plot, in the middle of which grew a cherry tree, 
which happening to die; the grafs-plot was dug up in the 
{pring, and planted wit kidney beans: however, to my furprife, 
a fine crop,- of early turnips fucceeded ; and upon digging it o- 
ver, inthe following fpring, another crop of turnips came, and 
fo on for feveral years ; with this difference that the crops every 
year became weaker, tillthe finally difappeared. I was at firft 
much at a lofsto account for fo curious an appearance, till I 
recollected about feven or eight years before, I had a few tur- 
nips ofa particular fort, which I had a ftrong defire to propa- 
gate. Having faved fome of them for feed, when nearly ripe, [ 
cut, and tied. them up in a bundle, and hung the bundle upon 
the cherry tree todry. Through fome neglect, however, when 
I came to look for it, I found to my mortification, that the 
birds had eat, and pecked out, all my feed ; a part of which, I 
have no doubt, having been fcattered upon the grafs-plot, pro- 
duced the crops of turnips I thus bad the benefit of, fo many 
ycars afterwards. Lam, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
Aw Op Farmer, 
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A new View of the City of Corennacen, with Obfervations on the 


Cuaractrer and Manners of the Danes. 


{From Mrs. Wollftonecrafi’s Letters during a rofidence in Sweden 
Norway, and Denmark. ] 


HE diftande from Elfineur to Copenhagen is 22 miles; 

the road is very good, over a flat country diverfified by wood 
moftly- beech, and decent manfions. There appeared to be a 
great quantity of corn land; and the foil looked much more fer- 
tile than it is in general fo near the fea. The rifing grounds in- 
deed were very few; and around Copenhagen it is a perfeét plain, 
of courfe has nothing to recommend it, but cultivation, not 
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decorations. IfI fay that the houfes did not difguft me, I tell 
you all I remember of them; for I cannot recollect any pleafur- 
able fenfations they excited; or that any object, produced by 
nature orart, took me out of myfelf. The view of the city, as 
we drew near was rather grand, but without any ftriking feature 
to intereft the imagination, excepting the trees which thade the 
f oot-paths, 

Jultbefore I reached Copenhagen, I faw a number of tents 
on a wide plain, and fuppofed that the rage for encampments 
had reached this city; but I foon difcovered that they were the 
afylum of many of the poor families who had been driven out of 
their habitations by the late fire. 

Entering foon after, I paft among the duft and rubifh it had 
left, affrighted by viewing the extent of the devaitation; for at 
leait the quarter of the city had been deftroyed. There was lit- 
tle in the appearance of fallen bricks and {tacks of chimneys to 
allure the imagination into foothing melancholy reveries; nothing 
to attraét the eye of tafte, but much to afi the benevolent 
heart. The depredations of time have always fomething in the: 
to employ the fancy, or lead to mufing on fubjects which, with- 
drawing the mind from objects of fenfe feem to give it new digni- 
ty: but here I was treading on live afhes. The fufferers were 
itil uader the preffure of the mifery evcafioned by this dreadful 
conflagration. I could not take refuge in the thought; they 
fiuflered—but they are no more! a reflection I frequeutly fum- 
mon to calm my mind, when fympathy rifes to anguish: I there- 
fore detired the driver to haften to the hotel recommended to me 
that I might avert my eyes, and {nap the train of thinking which 
had feat me into all the corners of the city, in fearch of houfe- 
lefs heads. 

This morning I have been walking round the town, till I am 
weary of obferving the ravages. I had often heard the Danes, 
even thofe who had feen Paris and London, fpeak of Copenha- 
gen with rapture. Certainly I have feen it in a very difadvan- 
tageous light, fome of the beit ftreets having been burnt and the 
whole place thrown into confufion. Still the utmoft that can or 
eould ever, I believe, have been faid in its praife, might be com- 
prifed ina few words. The ftreets are open, and many of the 
houfes large; but I faw nothing to roufe the idea of elegance or 
grandeur, if I except the circus where the king and prince roy- 
al refide. 

The palace which was confumed about two years ago, muit 
have been a handfome {pacious building: the ftone-work is {till 
ftanding ; and a great number of the poor, during the late fire, 
took refuge in its ruins, till they could find fome other abode. 
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"Beds were thrown on the landing places of the grand flaircafe, 


where whole families crept fom the cold, and every little nook 
is boarded up asa retreat for for-e poor creatures deprived of their 
home. At prefent a roof may be fufficient to fhelter them from 
the night air; but as the feafon advances, the extent of the cal- 


‘amity will be more feverely felt, I fear, though the exertions 


_on the part of government are very confiderable. Private chari- 
ty has alfo, no doubt, done much to alleviate the mifery which 
obtrudes itfelf at every turn; flill public fpirit appears to me to 
. be hardly alive here. Had it exiited, the conflagration might 
have been fmothered in the beginning, as it was at laft, by tear- 


,ing down feveral houfes before the flames had reached them. To 


this the inhabitants would not confent; and the prince royal not 
having fufficient enerzy of charater to know when he ought to 
be abiolute, calmly let them purfue their own courfe, till the 
whole city feemed to be threatened with diftruGtion. Adhering 
with puer rile erapeneety, to the law, which he has impofed on 
himfelf, of acting exaétly right, he ‘did wrong by idly lameit- 
ing, while he marked the progrefs of a mifc hief that one decid- 
ed ftep would have ftopt. He was afterward obliged to refort 
to violent meafures ; but then—-who could blame him? And, to 
avoid cenfure, what facrifices are not made by weak minds? 

A gentleman who was a witnefs of the fcene, affured me like- 

rife, that ifthe people of property had taken halfas much pains 
to extinguifh their fire, asto preferve their valuables and furniture 
it would foon have been got under. But they who were not 
immediately i in danger did not exert themfelves fufficiently, till 
‘fear like an eleGrical fhock, roufed all the inhabitants, to a feafe 
‘of the general evils Even the fire ingines were out of order, 
though the burning of the palace onght,to have admonifhed them 
of the neceflity of keeping them in conftant repair. But this 
kind of indolence, refpecting what does not immediately concern 
them, feems to characterife the Danes. A fluggifh concentra- 
‘tion in themfeves makes them fo careful to preferve their proper- 
‘ty, that they will not venture on any enterprife to encreafe it, 
in which thereis a fhaddow ofhazand. 

Confidering Copenhagen as the capital of Denmark and Nor- 
way, I was furprized not to find fo much induftry or tafte as in 
Chriftiana. Indeed from every thing I have had an opportuni- 
ty of obferving, the Danes are the people who have made the 
feweft facrifices to the graces, 

The men of bufinefs are domeftic ty rants, coldly immerfed in 
their own affairs, and foi ignorant of the Aate of other countries, 


they dogmatically aflert that Denmark is the happieft country 


jn the w orld; the price royal the beft of all poflible princes; and 
gount Berattorif the wifedt of minitlers. As 
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As for the women, they are fimply notable houfewives; withe 
eut accomplifhments, or any of the charms that adorn more ads 
vanced focial life. ‘This total ignorance may enable them to fave 
fomething in their kitchens; but it is far from rendering them 
better parents. On the contrary, the children are fpoilt; ag 
they ufually are, when left to the care of weak, indulgent mo- 
thers, who having no principle of action to regulate their feelings, 
become the flaves of infants, enfeebling beth body and mind by 
falfe tendernefs. 

I am perhaps a little prejudiced, as I write from the impreffion 
of the moment; for I have been tormented to. day by the prefence 
of unruly children, and made angry by fome invettives throwg 
out againit the maternal character of the unfortunate Matilda. 
She was cenfured, with the mot cruel infinuation, for her ma- 
nagement of her fon; though from what I could gather, fhe gave 
proofs of good fenfe as well as tendernefs in her attention to him. 
She ufed to bathe him herfelf every morning; infitled on his bee 
ing loofely clad; and would not permit his attendants to injure 
his digellion, by humouring his appetite. She was equally care- 
ful to prevent his acquiring haughty airs, and playing the tyrant 
in leading ftrings. ‘The queen dowager would not permit her te 
fuckle him; but the next child being a daughter, and. not the 
heir apparent to the crown, lefs oppofitiou was made to her dif 
charging the duty of a mother. 

Poor Matilda! thou haft haunted me ever fince my arrivals 
and the view I have had of the manners of the country, exciting 
my fympathy, has increafed my refpec for thy memory! 

[ am.now fully cones »d that fhe was the victim of the party 
fhe difplaced, who would have overlooked, or encouraged, her 
attachment, had her lover not, aiming at being ufeful, attempt- 
ed to overturn fome eltablifhed abufes before the people, ripe for 
the changc,, had fufficient fpirit to fupport him wher ftruggling 
in their behalf. Such indeed’ was the afperity fharpened againit 
Ker, that I have heard her, even after fo many years have elap- 
fed, charged with licentioufnes, not only from endeavouring to 
vender the public amufements more elegant, but for her very 


charities, becaufe fhe erected amene other inftitutions, an hof- 


pital to receive foundlings. Difgu! ted with many cultoms which 
pais for virtues, though they are nothing more than obfervances 
of forms, often at the expence of truth, fhe probably ran into 
an error common to innovators, in wilhing to do immediately 
what can only be done by time. 

Many very cogent reafons have been urged by her friends to 


prove, that her affeétion for Struenfee was never carried to the- 


fength alleged ayainit her, by thofe who feared her iafucace. Be 
(wee | Cc2 the 
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that as it may, fhe certainly was.nct a woman of galantry; and 
if fhe had an attachment for him, it did not difgrace her heart 
or underftanding, the king being a notorious debeuchee, and an 
idiot into the bargain. As the king’s conduét had always been - 
directed by fome favourite, they alfo endeavoured to govern him 
from a principle of felf-prefervation, as well as a laudable ambiti- 
on; but not aware of the prejudices they had to encounter, the 
fyftem they adopted difplayed more benevolence of heart than 
foundnefs of judgment, as to the charge, {till believed, of their 
giving the king drugs to injure his faculties, it is too abfurd to 
be refuted. Their oppreffors had better have accufed them of 
dabbling in the black art; for the potent fpell ftill keeps his wits 
in bondage. 

I cannot defcribe to you the effe@ it had on me to fee this 
puppet of a monarch moved by the flrings which count Bernflorff 
holds fait; fit, with vacant eye, erect, receiving the homage of 
courtiers, who mock him with a thew of refpeét. He is in fact, 
merely a machine of flate, to fubfcribe the name of a king to 
the acts of government, which to avoid danger, have no value; 
utilefs counterfigned by the prince royal; for he is allowed to be 
abfolutely an idiot, excepting that now and then an obfervation, 
or trick efeapes him, which looks more like madnefs than imbeci- 
lity. 

What a farce is life? This effiry of majefty is allowed to burn 
down to the focket, while the haplefs Matilda was hurried into 


an untimely grave. 
\ 


“ As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 


“ They kill us for their {port!”” 


Bufinefs having obliged me to goa few miles out of town this 
morning, I was furprifed at mecting a crowd of people of every 
defcription: and enquiring the caufe, of a fervant who fpoke 
french, I was informed that aman had been executed two hours 
before, and the body afterward burnt. I could net help look- 
ing with horror around—the fic!ds loft their verdure—and I turn- 
ed with cifeutt from the well-drefled women, who were return- 
ing from their children frem this fight. What a fpe€acle for 
humanity! ‘lhe feeing fuch a flock of idle gazers, plunged me 
into a train of refleésions, on the pernicious effeéts produced by 
falfe notions of juitice. And ] am perfuaded that till capital 
punifhments be entirely abolifhed, executions ought to have every 
appearance of horror given to them; inflead of being, as they 
are now, a {cene of amufement for the gaping crowd, where fym- 
pathy is quickly effaced by curiofity. 

J have 
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I have always been of opinion that the allowing actors to die 
in the prefence of the audience, has an immoral tendency; but 
trifling when compared with the ferocity acquired by viewing the 
reality as a fhow; for it feems to me, that in all countries the 


common people go to executions to fee how the poor wretch plays - 


his part, rather than to commiferate his fate, much lefs to think 
of the breach of morality which has brought him to fuch a de- 
plorable end. Confequently executions far from being ufeful 
examples to the furvivors, have, I am perfuaded, a quite con- 
trary effect, by hardening the heart they ought to terrify. Be- 
fides, the fear of an ignominious death, I believe, never deterred 
any one from the commiflion of a crime; becaufe, in committing 
it, the mind is roufed to activity about prefent circumftances. 
It isa game at hazard, at which all expect the turn of the die 
in their own favour! never refleéting on the chance of ruin, till 
it comes. In faét trom what I faw, in the fortrefles of Norway, 
I am more and more convinced that the fame energy of charac- 
ter, which renders a man a daring villain, would have rendered 
him ufeful to fociety, had that fociety been well organized. 
When a ftrong mind is not difciplined by cultivation, it is a fenfe 
of injuftice that renders it unjuft. 

Executions, however, occur very rarely at Copenhagen ; for 
timidity, rather than clemency, palfies all the operation of the 
prefent government. The malefactur, who died this morning, 
would not probably, have been punifhed with death at any other 
period; but an incendiary excites univerfal execration; and as 
the greater part of the inhabitants are ftill diftreffed by the late 
conflagration, an example was thought abfolutely neceflary; 
though, from what I can gather, the fire was accidental. 

Not, but that I have very ferioufly been informed, comutti- 
ble materials were pleved at proper diftances, byfthe emifaries 
of Mr Pitt; and, to corroberate the faét, many people infift, 
that the flames burft out at once in different parts of the city : 
not allowing the wind to have any hand init. So much for the 
plot. But the fabricators of plots in all countries build their 
conjectures on the “ bafelefs fabric of a vifion;’’ and it feemsa 
fort of poetical juftice, that while this minifter is crufhing at home 

lots of his own conjuring up, that on the continent, and in the 
North, he fhould, with as little foundation, be accufed of withing 
to fet the world on fire. 

1 forgot to mention to you, that I was informed by a man of 
veracity that two perfons came to the ftake to drink a glafs of 
the criminal’s blood, as an infallible remedy for the apoplexy. 
And when I animadverted in the company, where it#was men- 
tioned, on fuch a horrible violation of nature, a Danifh lady re. 

proved 
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proved me. very feverchy, aking, how 1 knew that it was not 
a eure for the difeafe? adding, that every attempt was juilitiable: 
in fearch of health. I did not, you. may imagine, enter into an 

with a perfon, the flave of juch a grofs prejudice. 
And: I allude to it not, only asa trait of the ignorance of the 
people, but to cenfure the government, for not preventing icencs 
that. throw an odium, on the human race. 

Empiriciim is not peculiar to Denmark ; and I know no way 
of rooting it.out, though it he a remaaut of exploded witchcraft 
till the acquiring a.gencral knowledge of the component parts of 
the human, frame, becom¢ a part of public education. 

. Since the fire the, inhabitants. have been very afliduoufly em- 
ployed in fearching for property fecreted during the contufion ; 
and it is aitonifhing how many people, formerly termed reputa- 
ble, had availed, thermfelves of the common calamity, to purloina 
what the flames fpared. Others, expert at making a diilinctioa. 
without a difference, concealed what they found, not troubling 
themfelves to enquire, for the owners, though they fcrupled te 
fearch for plunder any where, but among the ruins. 

Tobe honefter than the laws require, is by moft people thought 
a work of fupererogation ; and to flip through the grate of ‘the 
law, has ever exercifed the abilities of adventurers, wlio wiih to 
get rich the fhorteft way. Knavery, without perfonal danger, 
is an art, brought to great perfection, by the ftatefman and 
fwindler ; and meaner knaves are not tardy in following their 
footiieps. 

It moves: my gall to difcover fome of the commercial frauds 
praclifed. during the prefent war. In fhort, under whatever point 
of view L confider fociety, it appears, to me, that an adoratiom 
of propertyis the root of all evil. Here it does not render the 
people enterprifing, as in America, but thrifty and cautious. | 
newer,, therefore, was in acapital where there was fo. httle ap- 
pearance of a(tive induftry ; and as for gavety, I locked in vain 
fer the fprightly gait of the Norwegians, who,, in every refpect, 
appear to me to.have got the itact of them. This) dillerence [ 
- attribute ta their hawng more liberty: a liberty which. they 
think. their right by inheritance, while the Danes, when they 
boatt of their negative happinels, always. mention it as the boon 
of the Prince royal, under the fuperi: atending wifdom of count 
Beraftorf. Vaffallage is neverthelefs ceafing throughout the 
laingdom, and wath it will pals away that fordid avarice which 
every modification. of flavery is calculated to profuce. 

lithe chief ufe.of property be power, in the fhape of the re« 
fpect it, progres, is.it mot among the inconfiftencies of human 
Reluke 1, molt iagumpreheaiible, that mes fhould find a, pleafure in 
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Hoarding up property which they fteal from their neceffities, even 
when they are convinced that it would be dangerous to difplay 
fuch an enviable fuperiority ? Is not this the fitadtion of ferfs ta 
every country 5 yet a rape city, to accutnulate money feems tb 
become ftronger in proportion as it is allowed to be ufelefs. 

Wealth does not appear to be fought for, among the Danes, 
to obtain the elegant luxuries of life; for 2 wont of tafte és 
very confpicitous at Cotenhagen ; fo much fo, that I am not 
furprifed that poor Matilda offended the rigid Lutherans, by aim- 
ing to refine their pleafures. The elegance which the withed to 
introduce, was termed lafcivioufnefs: yet I do not find that the 
abfence of gallantry renders the wives more chatte, or the hufbands 
more conftant. Love here feemsto corrupt the morals, withont 
polifhing the manners, by banifhing confidence and truth, -the 
charm as well as cement of domeftic life. A gentleman, who 
has refided in thiscity fome time, affures me that he could not 
find language to give me an idea of the grofs debaucheries into 
which the lower order of pe ople fall; and the promifcuous 
amours of the men of the middli ing clafs with their female fer- 
vants, deba‘es both beyond meafure, weakening every {pecies 
of family affection. 

I have every where been ftruck by one charaGteriftic difference 
in the conduct of the two fexes ; women, in general are fedueed 
by their fuperiors, and men jilted by their inferiors; rank and 
manners awe the One, ar ad cunning and w ontonefs fubjups rate Mie 
other ; ambition creeping imto the woman’s ¢ paiiion, and: tyraniy 
giving force tothe man’s; for moft men treat their miftreffes zs 
kings do their favourites: ergo is not man then the tyrant of 
the creation ? 

Still harping on the fame fubje&, you will exclaim—How can 
I avoid it, when moft of the ftruggles of an eventful life have 
been occafioned by the oppreffed ftate of my fex: we reafon 
deeply, when we forcibly feel. 

' But to recurn te the hraight road of obfers vation. The fenfu- 
et ty fo prevalent appears to me to arife rather from indolence of 

ind, and dull reise, than from an exuberance of life, which 
often fructifies the whole character when the vivacity, of youth- 
ful {pirits begins to fubfide into ftrength of mind. 

I have before mentioned that the men are domeftic tyrants, 
eonfidering them as fathers, brothers, or hufbands ; but there is 
a kind of interregnum between the reign of father and hufband, 
which is the only period of freedom and pleaiure that the women 
enjoy. Young people, who are attached to each other, with 
the confent oftheir friends, exchange rings, and @ge permitted 
to enjoy 4 degree of liberty together, which Thave never noticed 
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in any other country. The days of courthipare therefore pro- 
longed, till it be perfectly convenient to marry : the intimacy 
often becomes very tender: and if the lover obtain the privilege 
of a hufband, it can only be termed half by flealth, becaute the 
family is wilfully blind. It happens very rarely that thefe honp- 
rary engagements are diflolved or difregarded, a ftigma being 
attached to a breach of faith, which is thought more difgraceful 
if not fo criminal, asthe violation of the marriage vow. 





OF THE INFLUENCE OF COUNTENANCE 
on CounTENANCE. 
[By Lavarer] 
A® the geftures gf our friends and intimates become 


our own, fo, in like manner, does their appearance.— 
Whatever we love, we would 2ffimilate to ourfelves, and what- 
ever in the circle of affeétion, does not change us into itfelf, 
thet we change, as far as may be, into ourfelves. . 

All things aét upon us, and we att upon all things ; but no- 
thing has fo much influence as what we love ; and among all 
objeats of affection nothing acts fo forcibly as the conntenance 
of man. Its conformity to our countenance makes it molt wor- 
thy our affection. How might it a& upon, how attract our at- 
tention, had it not fome’ marks, difcoverable, or undifcoverable 
fimilar to, at leat of the fame kind with, the form and features 
of our own countenance ! 

Without, however, withing further to penetrate into what is im- 
penetradle, or to define’ what is infcrutable, the faét is indubj- 
table, that countenances attraét countenances, and alfo that 
countenances repel countenances ; that fimilarity of features be- 
tween two fympathetic and affe€tionate men, increafe with the 
developement and mutual communication of their peculiar, ind!- 
vidual fenfations. The refleGion, if I may fo fay, of the 
perfon beloved, remains upon the countenance of the affection- 
ate. 

The refemblance frequent'y exifts only in a fingle point: m 
the charatter of mind and countenance. “A refemblance in the 
fyftem of the bones prefuppofes, a refemblance of the nerves 
and mufcles. 

Diffimilar education may effeét the latter fo much, that the 
point of attra&tion may be invifible to unphyfiognomenical eyes. 
Suffer the two refembling forms to approach, and they will reci- 
procally attra€t and repel each other ; rémove every intervening 
ebitacle, and nature will foon prevail. ‘They will recognize each 
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ether, and rejoice in the flefh of their fleth, and the bone of their 
bone ; with haity fteps will proceed to affimilate-—Such coun- 
tenances alfo, which are very different from each other, may com- 

janicate, attra&t and acquire refemblance; nay, their likenefs 
may become more ftriking than that of the former, if they hap- 
pento be more flexible, more capable, andto have greater fenti- 
bikity. 

This refemblance of features, in confequence of mutual affec- 
tion, is ever the refult of internal nature and organization, and 
therefore of the character of perfons. It ever has its foundati- 
on in a preceding, ‘perhaps, imperceptible refemblance, which 
might never h ave been animated, or fufpected, had it not been 
fet in motion by the prefence of the fy mpathetic being. 

It would be of infinite importance to give the character of thofe 
eountenances which moit eafily receive and communicate refem- 
blance. It cannot but be known that there are countenances 
that attract all, others that repel all, anda third kind which are 
indifferent. ‘The all-repelling render the ignoble countenances, 

ver which they have continual influence, more ignoble. The 
indifferent allows no ‘change. he all-attracting cither receive, 
give, or reciprocally give and receive. The firtt change a little 
the fecond more, the third moft. “ Thefe are the fouls (lays 
poor anys the younger) which happily, or unhappily, add 
the moft exquifite difcernment to that elated internal elafticity 
which oecalions them to with and feel immoderately ; that is to 
fav, the fouls, which are fo modified, or fituated, that their at- 
tra tive force meets the feweit obftacles in its progrefs.” 

To ftudy the influence of countenance, this intercourfe of 
mind would be of the utmof importance. I have found the 
progrefs of refemblance moft remarkable, when two perfons, the 
one richly communicative, the other apt to receive, have lived a 
confiderable time together, without foreign intervention; when 
hé who gave had givenall, or he who received could receive no 
more, phyfognomonical refemblance had attained its pun@um 
fat wishotie . It wasineapable of farther increafe, 

A word here to thee, O! youth, irritable, and eafy to be won. 
Oh! paufe, coniider ; throw not thyfelf too haftily into the 
arms of an untried friend. A gleam of fympathy and refemblance 
may eafily deceive thee. Ifthe man who is thy fecond felf, have 
not yet appeared, be not rafh, thou fhalt find at the appointed 
hour. Being found, he will attract thee to himfelf, will give and 
receive whatever is communicable. The ardor of his eyes will 
nurture thine, and the gentlenefs of his voice temper thy too 
piercing tones. His love will thine in thy countenance, and 
bis image will appearin thee. Thou wilt become what he is, 
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and yet remain what thonart. Affection will make qualities in 
him vifible to thee, which never could be feen by an unin- 
terefted. eye. This capability of remarking, of feeling what 
there is of divine inhim, is a power which will make thy coun- 
tenance affume his refemblance. 
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-' ON THE INSTINCTIVE AFFECTION 
Or ANIMALS. 





Stockport, June 30. 


Y admiration is never excited in a more lively manner 

than when I contemplate the natural affection of the 
irrational creation. It is I think, to be placed among the firft 
of the incomprehenfible works of the Lord of the Univerfe. Few 
parents, I am afraid, bear fuch an ardent love to their children 
as birds and beaft do to their offspring. The moft timid become 
bold and courageous in defence of their young. I mydelf, for 
touching a young rabbit, have received a moft favage bite from 
the old female. And no one can be ignorant of the refolute and 
daring behaviour of the domeftic hen when any thing approaches 
her jittle chirping brood : though naturally timorons, and 
knowing nothing but flight before fhe becomes a parent ; yet 
when that period arrives, the defpifes every danger, and, with 
the moft intrepid boldnefs, attacks the fturdieft dog in defence 
&f her helplefs family. But neither thefe, nor any other inflances 
which I have ever either read or heard of, will bear comparifon 
with a very recent one in this town, As I was walking care- 
lefsly, fome evenings ago, through the ftreet, a young fparrow 
defirous, [ fuppofe, of winging the air before it was perfecily 
fledged; dropped juft before me. When I faw its fituation, 
f gathered and carried it toa little boy in a fhop hard by, 
who gladly accepted it asa young drown linnet. He hung it 
in the fhop (the door of which was conftantly open; ) and 
the enfuing morning, when the littl one was diflending ite 
inclodious throat, was furprifed by feeing another bird entcr and 
fix upon the cage. Nothing frightened it : it would not be dri- 
ten away. At laft he got up to it, and put it to the neftling : 
=This wasthe mother. The cock the day after made his ape 
pearance in the fame manner, hovered for 2 while around the 
eage, and at length fixed on it as his partner had done before. 
They are kept together and looked upon as a very rare curiofity 
many go to fee them ; and the flory of them is related with wony 
@er and aflonifhment in every company. When I think of this 
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¢ireumftance, I am ready to cry out with Sterne, “ Shame on 
the world; if we but loved one another as thefe poor birds lov- 
ed their young, it would be fomething.” But what parents, let 
me alk, to folace the affliction of their child, would olt#inately 
determine to endure the pinching wants and forrows of a gloomy 
prifon ? Such condué&t were not to be wifhed. But inftances 
like this manifeftly thew, that we are far more /e/f/b than thele 


poor feeble creatures. 


Equidem credo, quod fit divinitus ill 


Jagenium. 
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GENERAL CAUSES OF IMPRUDENT CONDUCT. 


MPRUDENT condu& may be owing to 2 perfon’s want of 

opportunity for knowing the propriety, of behaviour, which 
is the cafe of young and unexperienced perfons, who have not 
been long enough inthe world to know it ; and of ruftics, aca- 
demics, and reclufes, who, though they have lived long enough 
have not lived among mankind, fo as to acquire a due knowledge 
of them. : 

Imprudence is alfo often owing to fome unhappy turn of 
mind, which gives a caft to people’s behaviour contrary to their 
better knowledge. Of this kind are falfe modefty, indolence, 
and propenfities, to particular follies and vices. 

Rafhaefs is a great enemy to prudence. The natural vivacity 
and warmth of youth, and of people of fanguine tempers, makes 
this folly very confpicuousin them. It is remarkable, that in 
moft points of decorum, the female fex have the advantage of us. 
This cannot be owing-either to any difference in the natural abi- 
lities, or to greater experience, or knowledge of the world ; but 
to the natural timidity of their tempers, joind with the delicacy 
of their education, which prevents their behaving in the forward 
and precipitate manner we often do, to the difparagement of our 
prudence, and the difappointment of our defigns. The preju- 
dices occafioned by evil habits, and by pride and paflion, con- 
tribute greatly to the blinding of human reafon and mifleading 
men into imprudent conduct. To give one’s felf up to be led by 

opular prejudice, is as likely a way to be mifled as any I know. 
“he multitude judge almoit conftantly wrong on all fubjects that 
lie in the leaft out of the common way. They follow one ano- 
ther, like a flock of fheep ; and not oaly go wrong themfelves 
but make thofe who are wifer afhamed to go right. And yet 
4 isvot prudcat to be fingular in matters of iacerios coufequence, 
Did2 ~  ‘Thag 
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That a genius, inferior only toa Shakefpeare or a Milton, 
fhould not be able to keep a coat to his back,to fave himfelf from 
ftarving amidft his poctic fire, at the fame time that an: honeft 
citizen, whofe utmoft reach of thought only enables him to fix 
a reafonable profit upon a piece of linen or filk, according to its 
firft coft and charges, fhould from nothing raife himfelf to a coach 
“and fix ; to account for what in theory feems fo ftrange; it is to 
be confidered, of what confequence it is toward a proper beha- 
viour, that a perfon apply a due attention to all the minute circum- 
{tances and feemingly inconfiderable particulars, in the conduct 
of life. Let a man have what fublime abilities he will, if he 
is above applying his underftanding to find out, and his at*enti- 
.tion to purfue any f{cheme of life, it is as little to be expected, 
that he fhould acquire the fortune of the thriving citizen, as that 
the plain fhopkeeper, who never applied his mind to learning, 
fhould equal him in feierice. "There is no natural incompatibility 
between wit or learning, and prudence. Nor is the man of learn- 
ing or genius, who is void of common prudence, to be confi- 
dered in any other chara&ter than that of a wrong-headed pedant, 
‘or ofa man of narrow and defective abilities. 
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A TALE. 
(continued from page 134.) 


¢¢T was hardly ten years old, when Odtavius became the friend 
of my heart. He was fo mild, fo handfome, and fo amiable, 
that I loved him more than ever filter loved a brother. I told 
‘him all my pleafures and my troubles, and was the confidant of 
his fecrets; and, as if we had forefeen the forrows it was to caufe 
“us, we took care to conceal our mutual paflien. Before my fa- 
ther and mother, we appeared to be indifferent; our amufements 
feemed to occupy us entirely; fometimes we even difputed, but 
‘as foon as we got into the garden, ora little grove at the end of 
‘it, we had no longer any refireint. 

.“ O€tavius {poke of nothing but his tendernefs. He preffed 
and would kifs my hands: often he ventured to embrace me, vow- 
‘ing never to have any wife but Valeria. I, on my part, made 
a fimilar vow, and recetved his innocent carefes without 2 bluth. 
“Till the age of fourteen, no remerfe, no fears interrupted cur 
tender paffion. Odtavius was then fixteen. I perce ‘vcd that I 
Joved him more than [ had ever done any thing before; but a fe- 
erct wifpering told me, that I ought no longer to walk alone-in 
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the grove with OGavius. From this moment I avoided fach 
walks; and ] took away from him, in our fports, that unreferve 
which had conftituted their delight. Octavius made heavy com- 
plaints. I withed to tell him my motives, and, with this view, 
for the lait time, I confented to. meet him in the folitary grave. 
But whether my father had any fufpicions, or whether chance 
there directed him, he approached us, in a green walk very much 


‘fhaded, where I was fittingon a bank of turf. There was room 
g I 


only for myfelf; accordingly, Octavius was kneeling before me, 
holding my hands, and addreffing me with much vivacity; and 
as he {poke in alow tone, from the fear of our being overheard, 
our faces in a manner met. In this pofition my father furprized 
us; his anger was equal to our terror: he ordered me, in a ter- 
rible voice to go to my mother; I inftantly obeyed. I heard 
him at a great diftance repremanding OG&avius,—forbidding him 
ever to enter our doors; and I faw the poor youth retire weep- 
ing from our manfion. 

«« I fuffered as much as he, for I loved as tenderly as I was 
beloved. This love, formed in my infancy, could only terminate 
with my life. The outrageous reproaches which my father heap- 
ed upon me;—his menaces, and the violence of his deportment, 
did but encreafe my tendernefs. I did not deferve the cruelty 
with which he treated me. Obftacles irritated me the mores 
and whilit with eyes declining, and in a melancholy filence, I 
heard my father in a rage, fwearing to facrifice me if ever I again 
faw Octavius,—I pronounced in a low tone, a vow, to be his 
and his only, 


“ The day fucceeding this dreadful adventure, as I was with 


_my mother, who, without endeavouring to excufe me, tried to 


appeafe my father’s wrath, who fhould enter but the father of 
Octavius, the old Marquis Orfini: his air was noble and compé- 
fed; his white hair and venerable afpect infpired confidence and 
efteem. My father, on feeing him, ordered me to leave the room 
I obeyed; but the intereft I had in knowing what fhould 
pafs compelled me to ftay at the door and liften. I heard this 
converfation: ‘ My lord,’ faid the father of Octavius, ‘ I came 
here to folicit pardon and grace. ‘ My fon has told me every 
«thing. I have blamed his temerity; but excufe me, if a fa- 
‘« ther’s tendernefs compafflionates his love. My fon adores your 
* daughter, and he prefumes to think that he is beloved. In 
oppofing their mutual partiality, you will make two beings 
wretched—you will be fo yourfelf; for at our age my old friend 
nature can only compenfate us for all we have fuffered, by 
making us fpe¢tators of our children’s happinefs. You know 
the family of OCtavius; it is without fain, and may afpire to 
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© an union with yours. Nothing but your opulence can make 
* this an unequal match, but keep this if you think proper. You 
* may itill hope one day to have an heir—I with heaven may 
© grant it you; if it does my joy will equal your own. Giye 
bg Galeria no more than Octavius will receive from me: this will 
* beenough to make them happy. Retain the reft in your hands 
¢ for your fon, if you thould happen to have one, or to give it 
* to rite in proportion ashe shall merit your efteem and tender- 
* nets,’ 

“ Tam aftonifhed,’ replied my father, witha cold and difdain- 
¢ ful air, * how aman, difcreet as you are, could indulge fuch 
¢ ideas. Grant that ever your fon, by his fuppofed accomplith- 
* ments, fhall arrive at the higheft fituations in the ftate, you 
* would doubtlefs fuppofe it the higheft honour for him to ob- 
¢ tain the hand of my daughter, fince at prefent he has nothing 
* but an idle youth to plead, a myfterious prefumption, and the 
* advantage of having offended me, do you think that I can po- 
* fibly give my confent to his union.’ 

«* IT prefume,’ interrupted the old gentleman, ‘ that you are 
¢ fenfible and upright,—that you Jove your daughter,—that ia 
€ the bofom of a father, pride cannot obliterate the fweeteft and 
* moft facred of duties. I think, moreover, that the fon of your 








“a * friend does you no difhonour by loving Valeria; and if in the 

py * warmth of your anger you forget that he is the fon of your 

| * friend, I thall be obliged to remind you that his father at leaft 
it § 3s your equal.’ | 

Ag - © At this expreffion my mother was eager to ftop the conver- 


fation: the fpoke in fo higha tone that old Orfini could not bear 
my father’s reply. He inftantly took his leave; and from this 
Se -moment the motk determined hatred fucceeded to thirty years of 





i 
( friend (hip. 
my er Juage of my forrow: no more hope of fecing Octavius 
yt again—no opportunity of conveying to him any news of my own 
Bs i condition, or to hear of his. My father furrounded me with 


e! {pies,—forbade me to go out even to mafs.—He never fpoke to 
me—I never faw him, but at the hours of meals, when he never 
turned his eyes towards me. I was in his houfe as a firanger, 
whom pains are taken to inftrué that fhewxcites no emotion. My 
? ; health foon declined, and I thould have funk under it, but far 
; the tender care, the kindnefs, and the pity of my mother. She 
van never left me a moment; fhe fupported’ my almoft exbaufted cour- 

li age, giving me hopes that my father might yet one day be ap- 
| xeafed. She ventured not to fpeak to me of OGayius; but all 
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i} that fhe faid in fome refpect related te him, and her confolations 
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Bronght my loverto my remembrance; and, without ever men« 
— his name fhe talked of him inceffantly. 

«< ‘Time rolled away without any diminution of what I fuffer- 
¢d, when one evening, I availed’myfelf of the abfence of my fa- 
ther, to go and afflié myfelf alone in the green-walk, where my 
misfortune commenced. I wifhed to fit on the fame turf, where 
I had once been feated near Ofavius. I watered it with my 
tears: E remembered all that he had faid to me; I repeated my 
former vows,—when fuddenly a man appeared, and fell proftrate 
before me. In terror I attempted to fly, but the voice of Octa+ 
vius detained me. 

«* Flcar me,’ faid he, * I have but a moment, and it is the 
‘ laft—for this night I leave Florence; my father has procured 
* for me a company c* horfe in the fervice of the emperor. War 
* is declared againit Pruffia. Igo to join the army,—to perifh 
or deferve you. I hope,—I am determined to diftinguith my- 
felf, fo much in my firft campaign, that the emperor fhall des 
fire to know me—which if ever he does, I will declare to him 
my love. Jofephis young, and doubtlefs fufceptable—he will 
pity my misfortune; and may perhaps, intereit himfelf.in my 
behalf, with the Great Duke, his brother. Your father can- 
not refift the Grand Duke; and your hand may become tke 
reward of my conftancy and valour. I afk of you but one year, 
Valeria;---promife me to refift but for one year, the commands 
of your father; after this period I thall either be no more, or 
© deferve to be your hufband.’ 

“ [heard him with extreme agitation: I could hardly breathe 
try heart palpitated with love, hope and terror. I vowed to be 
faithful to him whilft I lived, and to die a thoufand times fooner 
than accept of any other hufband. We agreed to write to-each 
ether, by means of one of our domeftics already gained by Oéta- 
vius and who had now given him admiffion. A “ight noife 
which we heard, compelled us to feparate. I tore my hand from 
that of O&avius; andy returning precipitately to my chamber, 
palled the remainder of the night in tears. 

«© For the fix firft months which followed the departure of Oc- 
tavius, I experienced no Alteration at hdme. My father always 
treated me with the fame harfhnefs,—my mother with the fame 
affe&tion. The domettic in the intereft of my lover, regularly 
brought me his letters; every day they informed me of fome new 
fuccefs. General Laudohn had conceived a great friendthip for 
O€tavius; had made him his aid-de-camp, and promifed to pro« 
mote him to the highcft rank, But the war was long and tedi« 
ous, and offered few opportunities of fhewing perfonal valour. 
he great talents of Frederick and his brother Prince Henry, difs 
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concerted the projeCtsof the fagacious Laudchn. No battles, 
no furprizes;—the two Pruffian heroes forefaw every thing,— 
their genius predominated over accident, and commanded for- 
tune; and probably, for the firft time, perfonal bremey and 
chance were banifhed from war. At the end of ten months I ab- 
ruptly ceafed to hear from O¢tavius, Fearful for his life, but not 
of his conftancy, I wrote letter after let-er, counting every hour 
of the poft. The domeflic, our confidant, went inceffantly to 
enquire, and always returned to tell me that there was nothing 
for me. Afflicted by this continued filence, I fent to old Orti- 
ni’s to make particular enguiry whether he had heard from Oéta- 
vius.. The anfwer calmed my anxiety in one refpe@, but not in 
another; Octavius, they faid, had written the preceding even- 
ing; he was very well—was made a colonel, and was going to 
pais the winter at Vienna with General Laudohn. 

“ [ was unjuf: enough to reproach my lover, and dared to 
think that he had forgotten me. I inftantly ceafed to write, and 
made fome vain attempts to banifh him from my heart. Alas I 
only increafed my forrow; his image every where followed me: 
I faw hiin every inftant, as I had feen him on the night we part- 
ed. I might well determine and vow to banifh from my mind 
thofe fweet recollections ; they recur to me perpetually, and I 
was ever thinking that I would think no more of Ofavius. 

«© Atthis period there arrived from Germany a coufin of my 
father, who took up his refidence at our houfe. He was a tall 
thin man, from fort y-five to fifty years old, of a cold and au- 
ftere character. He talked of nothing but his nobility. He 
had employed his whole life, and the little underftanding he had, 
to Rudy, and to know by heart all the genealogies sof Europe. 
He was perfe@tly acquainted with the year, the morth, and the 
day ofall contra&s of marriage that had been made in Germa- 
ny, fince the decline of the Roman Empire. He knew all the 
families, and all the branches of the Eletors, the Palatines of Po- 
Jandand Hungary, and for fome years to ill up his tedious hours 
of leifure, he buiied hi:nfelf in arranging*the titles of the Otto- 
man family, and the different henacin they had produced, to 
the fixty-fourth geueration; which did not fail, as he faid, 
to give him a valt deal of trouble, on account of the prodi- 
gious. number of fultans which had entered into that family, 
not always the moft delicate ia the fubjc& of alliances. 

This coufin who was named Heraldi, on the very firft even- 
ing of his arrival, ai ‘ter having during fupper-time, afked my 
father a multitude of queitions concerning the gentlemen of 


s° 
‘lufcany,. inquired with an air of indifference, whether a certain 
Marguis Oriini lived in Florence? My father ina four manner re- 
plied 
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plicd, ‘ that he knew nothing about him.’ ‘ But J muft know,” 
replied Heraldi, ‘for in pafling through Vienna, about three 
‘ weeks finee, I dined with General Laudohn, oa the very day 
‘ of the marriage of his niece to a fon of this Marguis Orfini. 
This young man whom I found to be very amiable, learning 
that I was coming here, gave me a letter for his father, made 
* me promife that I would fee him, and give him a particular ac- 
* couat of the marriage feftival, and of the happinefs which E 
* faw that he enjoyed with his bride.’ I heard this fpeech more, 
dead than alive. My father knit his brows, without making 
aay reply. My mother looked at me, trembling all over, and 
the cruel -Heraldi proceeded to relate. ¢ That the young lady 
* had fallen in love with Orfini; that the Emperor had intereited 
* himfelf in the marriage, and that a regiment had been the por- 
tion of the General’s niece.’ Every thing was confiftent with 
what he had before faid. I no longer doubted the perfidy 
of Odtavius, and certain of my mifery, in {pite of all my efforts 
to diffemble my affliction, my itrength failed me, and I fell lifelefg 
in the arms of my mother. They carried me away. Returning 
to myfelf, I found that I was in bed, furrounded by my maids, 
and fupported by my mother, who embraced me with many tears, 

*¢ ‘The horrid condition of my mind, foon brought on a burn- 
mg fever. It was long and painful: my mother never left me: 
even my father, during the fix weeks of my illnefs, dittinguifhed 
me by much tendernefs, watched over me, called me his daugh- 
ter, and feemed to have reflored me to his affection. His feverity 
indeed, had never eflranged my love, and I was fo fenfible of the 
return of that of my father, that in an interval, when taking my 
hand, and fixing his eyes upon me, which were full of tears, he en- 
quired how his dear Valeria found herfelf? 1 could not reftrain 
my tranfport, and, throwing my arms round his neck, I prefled 
my face to his, and, weeping at the time, faid to him, ‘ Yes 
¢ my father, I am your own Valeria. Iam your dutiful child, 
‘ and, from this moment, the only with of my heart {hall be to 
© obey you.’ 

“ This word determined my fortune. I have perceived that 
my father, had always intended me for my corfin Heraldi. This 
relation had our family name, and this name was decifive wit 
my father. ‘T’o him it was an effential happinefs to fee his fami- 
ly revive, and to leave all his wealth to a defcendant from his an« 
ecitors, He fpoke to me on this fubject, without afking—-- 
without exacting any thing ; but he told me, ‘he fhould expire 
* with grief if I did not take pity on his weaknefs.’ Octavi- 
ws wai marzied, O&avius was faithlefs! I was incenfed agaiait 
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Odtavius. Tome it feemed delightful to be able Tove another. | 
I confented, and gave him my promife. How could 1 difobey 
my father, who did not command, he only entreated ? 

“« The preparations for my marriage were made with a celeti« 
ty of which I did not dare to complain, but which filled me with 
terror.. My mother faid nothing---fhe fighed, and concealed her 
tears. My father redoubled his tendernefs tome. Heraldi load- 
ed me with prefents, and {pared me any profeffions of a love to 
which I could not liften.. The difpenfation arrived from Rome, 
and the contract was figned. They drefled me, covered me with 
diamonds and led me to the altar. 

«¢ I pronounced the formidable vow without any extravagant 
emotion ; almoft indifferent to my fituation ; troubling mvfelf 
but little about a fate that could not poffibly be happy, which 
indeed I knew was to be fupported with more or lefs of fuffering. 
After mafs I left the choir, furrounded by my family, held by 
the hand of Heraldi, who feemed to feel no great deal of joy ; 
when at the gate of the church, as I advanced to ufe fome holy 
water, lifting my eyes, I faw refting againft a pillar, a young 
man, pale, trembling, his hair and drefs in great diforder, 
his eyes wild and ftaring, who regarding me with a fixed coun- 
tenance, approached and faid, ina hollow broken tone, ¢ I 
* wifhed, Valeria, to fee you confummate your enormous 
* crime---I have feen it---am content, and am about to die !” 

“ Saying this, he vanifhed. I fainted, without any ree 
colleGtion. Indeed from that moment I remembered nothing ; 
relapfing into my former illnefs, I experienced itill greater and 
more feeming danger. I was never free from delirium. My 
difeafe male a rapid progrefs ; and all that I have fince learned 
from my mother is, that aftera paroxyim which continued ma- 
ny hours, [ funk into an extreme, weaknefs, and apparently expi- 
red in her arms. 

«¢ My mother was likely to follow me! My father was in 
defpair. Heraldi wept, but the calamity feemed without remedy. 
I was interred. They carried me, with much funeral pomp, te 
the fepulchre of my family, which was in a chapel of our cathe. 
dral. There my coffin was placed, along fome bars of iron: 
‘the ftone of the tomb was replaced, and 1 was left in this fcene 
of death. 

(To be Concluded in our next ) 


Mifceliancom 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 


R. VAILLANT, the celebrated antiquarian, having 
embarked at Marfeilles, with feveral other French gen- 

tlemen, in a veflel belonging to Leghorn, in order to go to 
Rome, was taken the fecond day after his departure by an Al- 
geriue corfair. As the king of France was not then at war with 
tae Dey, Mr. Vaillant and his companions flattered themfelvs 
taat the Algerines would fet them at liberty, and put them a- 
gan on fhore, as had been done upon feveral recent occafions 5 
but the captain excufed himfeif, by pretending that he was too 
far from the French coaft, and that he had no _provifiens-but 
what were abfolutely neceflary for his return. © The Algerines, 
therefore ftripped him as well’ as the reft, erying out bona pace 
Francefi, and carried them to Algiers, where they were treated 
as flaves. The French conful requefted that they might be fet 
at liberty, but in vain. They Dey infifted upon detaining 
them, in room of eight Algerines, who he faid were in the kings 
gallies, and whofe liberty he could not obtain, however, after 
being four months and a half in this difagreeable fituation, Mr. 
Vaillant was permitted to return to France. Twenty gold me- 
dals, which had been taken from him, were reftored, and he 
embarked in a {mall veflel, bound for Marfeilles. After failing 
two days, with a favorable wind, the captain fpied a Sallee ro- 
ver advancing towards them by the help of its oars, and though 
he ufed every manceuvre, in order to efcape, the pirate foon 
got within cannon fhot. Mr. Vaillant who was mach alarmed 
for the medals he had recovered at Algiers, fwallowed them 
without hefitation; but a brifk wind {pringing up, foomcarried him 
clear of the pirate, and drove the veffel upon the coaft of Cata- 
lonia, where it was in great danger of being loft. After this, 
the French captain entangled himfelf among the fhoals and fand 
banks at the mouth of the Rhone, where he loft his anchors, 
and Mr. Vaillant having got into the boat, with fome difficulty 
reached the neigbouring there. The medals which he had fwal- 
lowed, and which weighed about four or five ounces, incommo- 
ded him much. He confulted: two phyficians what method he 
ought to purfue, in orderto recover them. The cafe appeared 
fingular ; and, as they did not agree in opinion, Mr. Vaillant 
took no medicine. Nature, however, gave him relief from time 
to time, and he had recovered the half of his treafure when he ar- 
rived at Lyons. In that city he weat to vifit a virtuofo, who. 
was one of his friends, to whom he related his adventures: and 
he did not forget to mention the circumftance of the medals, 
He thewed him thofe which he had recovered, and defcribed 
Eea : thofe 
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thofe whichhe expe&ed. Among the latter was an Otho, which 
his friend was very defirous of having. He requefted Mr. Vail- 
Jant to part with it fora certain fum. Mr. V ‘aillant complied, 
en account of the fingularity of the circumflance, and very luck- 
ily he was that day enabled to fulfil his engagement.* 

Among men of genius who have done honor to Germany, 
Klopftock feems to deferve the firft place. His manner of wri- 
ting approaches near to that of Milton. His flights are fome 
times loit ia the clouds, and his beauties are fublime ; but they 
often feem to be wrapt up in obfeurity. His poem, called the 
Mefliah, is, and always will be one of thofe monuments which 
defy the power of time; but this poem will, perhaps, be more 
praifed than read. 

Mr. Bernttorff, as great in his way as Klopftock in his, fen- 
fible of the merit and abilities of the German poet, obtained per- 
raiffion from the king of Denmark to write to bien, and invite him 
to Copenhagen, where every thing would be done to render his 
fituation as comfortable as poflible. Klopitock accepted this in- 
vitation, and immediately repaired to the capital of Denmark, 
where he was treated with diltinGion, and where he received a 
penfion that raifed him above the cares of the world, and enabled 
him with tranguility to cultivate the mufes. A northern prince 
therefare became the benefactor of a poet, for whofe friendthip 
ali the Sovercigas in Germany ought to have contended. 

It was in his j journey to Copenhage ‘ny that Klopitock becaine 
acquainted with that Meta, whom he has celebrated fo much in 
his verfes, and who makes as confpicuous.a figure in them as 
Jeaura in thofe of Petrarch. It is thought that the conneéti- 
on he formed and kept up with her had great influence upor 
his character and manner of thinking: That period of life in 
which the heart is fufceptible of the tendereft imprefiions, is gee 
nerally the moft important to people of ordinary  fenfibility. 
What mutt it be, therefore; toa poet ? It isa fecond birth of 
the mind and produces im it the fare effeéts as the fpring 
on the fields, which it covers with verdure and enamels with 
flowers. ' 

Meta, ag one day at the toillet of a female. friend, took 
up a few bits of paper which contained fome of Klopftock’s 
verfes. She was highly charmed with them ; but when the re- 
ceived the poem complete, fhe paffed whole days and nights 
in reading it. Having learned that Gifeke, a man of letters at 
Bruntwick, kept up a correfpondence.with the auther, fhe wrote 

to 

* This fingular Anecdote is taken from the Hiftory of the Aca 
demy of Infcpréptions. 
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to him herging to be informed of every particular refpecting 
the life of Klopftock. 

About the fame time Klopftock happening to come to Brunf- 
wick went to pay a vilit to his friend Gifeke, who thewed him Me- 
ta’s letter, upon which he immediately refolved to go to Hame 
burgh, in order to become acquainted with her. 

Words can fcareely deferibe the impreflion which the fudden 
appearance of Klupftock made upon Meta and the effects of theie 
firit interview. ‘The poet could not flop above three days at 
Hamburgh. Mr. de Bernftorff had requeited him to ufe the 
utmoft expedition ; but a fhorter fpace than three days was fuffi- 
cient to unite thefe two hearts in the bonds of lafting friendfhip. 
Klopftock next morning was prefeat at an entertainment where 
Meta feated herfelf at his fide. To every word which proceeded 
from his lips, fhe liftened with the greateft attention ; and the 
afked him fuch queftions as generally thew what intereit ene has 
in the perfon, writings, and difliny of thofe whom one loves. 
An intimate correfpondence was eilablifhed between Klopitock 
and Meta. Before he pafled the Belt, the tender poet had al- 
ready written three letters to the object of his affections, and 
ever after he continued to confeerate to her the fentiments of his 
heart and the happy fruits of his genius, 
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OBSERVATIONS 
On the various Benefits derived from that ufoful Animal, 


THE SHEEP. 


MONG the various animals with which divine providence 
‘has ftored the world forthe ufe of man, none is to be found 
more innocent, more ufeful, or more valuable than the fheep. 
The theep fupplies us with food and clothing, and finds ample 
employment fer our poor at all times and feafons of the year, 
whereby a variety of manufactures of woollen cloth is carried on 
without interruption to domefic comfort, lofs to friendly focie- 
ty, or injury to health, as is the cafe with many other ocecupa- 
tions. Every lock of wool that grows en its back becomes the 
means of fupport to iaplers, dyers, pickers, {courers, {criblers, care 
ders combers, {pinaers, fpoolers, warpers, queelers, weavers, fullers, 
tuckers, burlers, fhearmen, preflers, clothiers, and packers, who, 
one after another, tumble and tofs, and twiit, and bake, and 
boil this raw material, till they have each extraGed a livelihood 
out of it; and then comes the merchant, whe, in his turn fhips 
it (ia its highelt Rate of improvement) to all quarters of the 
| globe 
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globe, from whence he brings back every kind of riches to his 
country, in return for this valuable commodity which the fheep 
affords. | 

Befide this, the ufeful animal after being deprived of his coat 
produces another againft the next year; and when we are hun- 
gry and kill him forJood, he gives us his fkin to employ the fell 
mongers and parchfhent makers, who fupply us with a durable 
material for fecuring our eltates, rights, and poffeflions ; and if 
our enemies take the field againft us, fupplies us with a power. 
ful" inftrument for roufing our courage to repel. their attacks. 
When the parchment-maker has taken as much of the fin as he 
can ufe, the glue maker comes after and picks up every moriel, 
that is left, and therewith fupplies a material for the carpenter, 
and cabinet-maker, which they cannot do without, and which is 
eflentially neceflary before we can have elegant furniture in our 
houfes : tables, chairs, locking glaffes, and a hundred other arti- 
eles of convenience : and when the winter nights come oa while 
we are deprived of the cheeriig light of the fun, the theep fup- 
plies us with an artificial mode of light, whereby we preferve e- 
very pleafure of domettic fociety, and with whofe affiitance we 
can continue our work, or write or read, and improve our minds 
or enjoy the facial mirth of our tables. Another part of the 
flaughtered anima! fupplies us with an ingredient neceffary for 
making goed common foap, a ufeful ftore for producing cleanli- 
nefs in every family, rich cr poor. Neither need the horns be 
thrown away ; for they are converted’by the button-makers and 
turners into a cheap kind of buttons, tips for bows, and many 
ufeful ornaments. From the very trotters an oil is extracted 
ufeful for many purpofes, and they afford good food when ba- 
ked in‘an oven, 

Even the bones are ufeful alfo ; for by alate invention of 
Dr. Higgins, they are found, when reduced to afhes, to be a 
ufeful and eflential ingredient in the corpofition of the fineft ar- 
tificial ftone in crnamental work for chimney pieces, cornices of 
rcoms, koufes, &c. which renders the compolition more durable 
by effeGually preventing its cracking.* If 

* Any curious perfon would be much entertained to fee the manu 
fattory of bone-afo, now carried on by Mr. Menifb, of Whitechapels 

‘ero Read, wherein the bones of foeep and cows undergo many in- 
renious procefes. 1. There is a mill to break them; 2. A cauldron 
io extra their oil, marrow, and fat ; 3. A reverleratory to heat 
them red hot; 4. An oven for thofe bones to moulder to afbes 3 5. 
A fill to colle? the fumes of the burnt bones inta a brown fiuid, from 
woence Hartfoorn is made; 6. Furnaces for making parts thereof 
saio Glauber’s falis ; 7. A fand heat cqntatning tevelve f Jarss for cole 
iséling a chi aiflallizing vapour into fal-ammoniace 
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Tf it is objeSted to the meek inoffenfive creature, that he is 
expenfive while livi: ng, in eating up our grafs, &c. it may be an 
fwered that it is quite the contrary ; for he can feed where every 
other animal has been before him and grazed all they could 
find; and that if he takes a little grafs on our downs or in our 
fields, he amply repays us for every blade of grafs in the richnefs 
of the.manure which he leaves behind him. He proteéts the 
hands from the cold wintry, blaft, by providing them with the 
fofteft leather gloves. Every gentleman’s library is alfo indebt- 
ed to him for the binding of his books, for the fheath of his 
{word, and for cafes for his inftruments: in fhort, not to be 
tedious in mentioning the various ufes of leather, there is hardly 
any furniture or uteniil of life but the fheep contributes to ren- 
der either more ufeful, convenient, or ornamental. 





METHOD or ENGRAVING vron GLASS. 
Tranflated from the French. 


OR this method of engraving upor glafs, we are indebted 

to Mr. Puymaurin, junior, “who, in a memoir refpecting 
the properties of {parry acid of fluor, publifhed in the -Fournal 
de Phyfique for June 1788, after mentioning feveral experiments 
relating to the diffolving qualities of this acid, tells, us, that 
being convinced it would have the fame effeét upon glafs as aqua 
fortis and other acids have upon copper and various fubftances, 
he refolved to make a trial of it. Having fpread a thin coat of 
wax over a piece of glafs, he traced out fome figures upon it, 
eovered the whole with acid of fluor, and expofed it to the 0 
At the end of four or five hours, he detached the coat of wa 
when he perceived, with great pleafure, that his conjectures had 
been weil founded; and he is certain that by the help of this 
{parry acid, an intelligent artift may engrave upon the hardeft 
giafs or chryftal in the fame manner as upon copper with aqua 
fortis. 

We may eafily fee of what utility this difcovery of Mr. Puy- 
maurin may be, either in polishing glafs, &c. or to graduate 
eertain inftruments, the graduated parts of which have been hi- 
therto made of wood, the effect of which is always uncertain. 

Thick maffy plates of glafs may, perhaps, be employed here- 
after for engraving maps, &c. One advantage would attend 
them—they would never wear; all the proofs would have the fame 
Atrength, and thefe plates might be handed down to poftrity 
-without any fear of their being deftroyed by ruft. The firit at- 
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tempt to engrave upon glafs, by means of {parry acid, was madé 
at L'houloule, by Mr. Puymaurin, and the refult of his experi- 
ments were publiihed inthe memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 
of that city. 
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For the Literary Mufeum. 
ELEGIAC STANZAS. 


E- emblematic vifionary views, 
Delufive fancy, feeks your dark recefs, 
Where fond remembrance with delight purfues, 
The baneful tran{porte that renew diitrefs. 


Alas, thro’ life, how many fcenes appear, 
Triumphant, o’er the wreck of human pride! 
That wake per force the fympathetic tear, 
And all our boatted fortitude deride. 
For, can the wretch, to Fortune’s fport confign’d, 
Struggling with all th’ afflictions of the heart, 
E’er in the letter’d page of Science find, 
An opiate, to lull the rankling fmart ?—~ 
Befide a river that auguftly flows, 
Along a bank projecting from the fhore: 
A father, bent, beneath hismany woes, 
Exclaim’d, “ ah life, when will thy ills be o’er? 
« Still brooding thought diftrats my weary mind, 
“ My heartyo’erfowing foftens into tears, 
Oh! where fhall I my wonted folace find, 
‘* Since THovu art gone, and I am ftruck with years? 
« The winds are bleak—ah how diforder’d wild 
« Wave paffes wave in chilly filence by; 
« Thy image, Anna, Oh, my child, my child! 
“ I fee refiected from the ambient iky. 


se Say art thou gone, and never to ret umn, 
€ Shall he, who lov’d thee from thy tender birth, 
& Be doom’d through life, thy early jofs to mourn, 
© And roam a peniive pilgrim on this earth?” 


Dikrakting 
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* Remove the light,”—deep figh’d the maid— 
“ Come, foft!y come—prevent alarms.” 


Now by her fide with blifs I glow’d,— 
Swift flew the night in am’rous play ; 

At length the morning’s herald crow’d ;—= 
When /ijily thence I bent my way. 





SONNET. 


BY CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


AR on the fands, the low, retiring tide, 

F In diitant murmurs hardly feems to tlow, 
And oe’r the world of waters, blue and wide, 
The fighing fummer-wind forgets to blow . 


As finks the day-ftar in the rofy weft, 

The filent wave, with rich reflection glows : 
Alas ! can tranquil nature give me reit, 

Or fcenes of beauty footh me to repofe ! 


Can the foft luftre of the fleeping main, 
Yon radiant Heav’n, or all creation’s charms, 
* Erafe the written troubles of the brain,” 
Which mem’ry tortures, and which guilt alarms ? 
Or bid a. bofom tranfient quiet prove, 
That bleeds with vain. remorfe, with unextinguifh’d love ? 





Oxn tute SIL K-WORM 


RY A YOUNG LADY. 
OW to the various filk-worm turn thine eyes g 
Not Ovid’s lively fancy could devife 

A change more wonderful than this difplays, 
From a {mall egg, matur’d by Pheebus’ rays, 
A maggot burits to light, then creeps a worms 
And Thifbe’s * leaves fupport her tender form : 
She {pins her curious web, and fubtly roll’d, 
There fleeps fecurely in its filken fold : 
But foon to life awakes and ’tempts the iky, 
On Silver wings a beauteous butterfly.. 
Thus the pale corfe, deferted by the mind, 

Tho’ for a while to gloomy death confign’d : 

At the iaft trampet’s found again fhall rife, 

Yo tatie pure joys above the radiant fhies. 

* The Mullery Tree HOPE 
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MIDST the ftorms that ruffe iife, 
Amidtt the ills markind deplore ; 
War, ficknefs, want, domettic ftrife, 
All their worft fars can have in ftore, 


How comes it ftill this fcene they prize, 

’ Purfue their way thro’ tempefis lour, 

Toil on beneath black frowning ties, 
Aind with far off the fatal hour ? 


While youth leads on the fportive train, 
When Pleafure fpreads her purple wing, 
No wonder all, while thefe remain, 
Should with continuance of their fpring. 


But winter damping ev’ry joy, 
When dead to love, or loft to fame : 
Tho’ pain and grief our hours employ, 
The with perpetual is the fame ! 


What is it, then, ean thus engage, 
In ev’ty feafon; ev'ry ftate ? 

*Tis Hope, that cheers, ev’n drooping age, 
And bids us fhun the flroke of fate ! 


Hope that ean ftill-affiftance lend. 
To {mooth the rugged thorny way, 
‘The poor’s fupport, the captive’s friend; 
Which bids ev’n forrow’s fons be guy, 
What chaicer blifs cou'd Heav’n beftow, 
What happier boon could man recelve 5 
To foothe his care, while here below, 
Tho’ oft’ accus’d, if it deceive. 
The kind deception rifing full, 
Pain felt with promis’d bltfs repays; 
With pleating profpect prompt to fill 
The never ending flight of days. 


Nor. does the preafing vifion fade, 
Norceafe tis imfluence to impart : 

Ere nature’s fprings are all decay’d, 
And hfe’s laft pulfe beats at the heart, 


Ew’r 
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Diftra&ting horrors now his bofom wrungy 
Frantic he rav’d, his hoary locks he tore, 





Then head-long from the precipice he fprung. 
And laid a mangl’d corfe ypon the fhelvy fhore. 
Philadelphia, 1797. Qosra tf 
t 
FEFPIGRAM. 
LIFE’s as uncertain as an April fhow’r; 
And Dearu’s, atyrant; whofe deftructive pow’rs 
. None can arreit? 


But this I can with certainty prefage, 
Nay, for the true performance, will engage, 


- 
To morrow to be fuddl’d on Champaigne; ft 
{Peoviven, DEATH firink not my jugular vein,) . 
Which would at once, you know, deltroy the Joxe: ft 
In fuch cafe, then, my friends, treat what I’ve fpoke, i? 
Asa mere JEST. i)! 
WALLHIMS 
——— =I — 
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ELEGY. 


BY THE REV. MRe WHITEHOUSE. 


WEET Peace! who oft beneath the fylvan thed, 
S Liv’ ft on coarfe fare, companion of the poor ; 
When faall again my board by thee be f{pread, 

When wilt theu come to greet me at my dgor ? 


Once tho: would’ft come, and no unfocial guett, : 
Or guide my pencil, or infpire my lay ; j 
With meat mght oa the fame pillow reit, 
And chear me with thy fong through all the day, 


Now far from me, upon the fellow mead, 
Oft art thou by fome gentle hhepherd feea, 
Thy even numbers harmonize his re 
‘Thy even numbers, like his mind, ferene. 
But fhould fome beautious charmer of the plain 
Deprive his bofom of its wonted relt, 
No more, fweet Peace! wilt thou infpire his ftrain, 
No move wilt thou repofe upon his breait « 
Ee Scrrovw> 
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Sorrow thali coms, and heart-corroding care, 
Deep in his breaft to fix their fatal darts, 

And jcaloufy his poifon’d draught prepare 
And wily falfehood pra@tife ali her arts. 


On his bent brow ftern difcontent fhall low’r, 
Remorfe fhall on bis bleeding vitals feed ; 
Or wan defpair in an accurfed hour, 
Iimpel her vidtim to fome ruthlefs deed. 


Nor friends, nor books, nor arts fhall ought avail, 
Though fcience erft his op’ning mind infonn’d, 

And time for him drew back his hoary veil, 
Nurs’d him to freedom, and to virtue warm’d. 


Ev’n memorv’s foft group fha'l pafs away, 
And heav’ nly fancy’s brighteft vifions fade, 
Tillewry faculty and feiife decay, 
Aad fate furround ‘him with her endlefs thade. 








SOFTLY 


An Ona from Harez 


ISGUIS’D, laft night, I rufh’d from home 

To feek the palace of my foul : 
reach’d by filent tteps the dome, 
wae to her chamber /sjily ftole. 


On a gay various couch reclin’d, 
In {weet repofe I faw the maid: 

Mv breatt, like afpins to the wind, 
To love’s alarum Softly play’d. 


Tio fingers, then, to half expanfe, 
I tremly’ling op’d---with fear opprefs’d 
Ww ith thefe I ‘pul’ her veil afkance, 
Then joji/y drew her to my breait, 


«¢ Who art thon, wretch !”” My angel cry’d; 
Whitp’ring, I faid—« ‘Thy {lave ‘—thy furbis : 
«© But huth, my love !—forbear to chide : 


*‘ Speak /o/ tly, ich fome hear the ftrain.”’ 


Trembling with love, with hope and fear, 
At length her miby lips I prefs es 

S weet killes oft—mellifvor 1s—dear—- 
Softly I Snatch’d—was fi/ily blets’d. 

*© © let me,” now inflam’d I faid, 
© My idol clalp within thefe arins :” 
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he Belgians remain ftrongly attached to their old government 
and religion. They appear gencrally to with the retura of the 
imperial forces. Tle people in Holland are better fatisfied with 
their fituation. ne 

Revi! ion in China. 

he civil war in China fill continues, which has eccafioned a 
fearcity and high price of China goods. The empcror of China 
has fent large armies againit the infurgents, but without fuccefs. 
The difturbances in fome of the provinces of China are faid to 
be on account of the tyrannical proeeedings of the Manderines, 
whofe impolitions increafe every year. 


1 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 


Lexington February 18. We have received information that 
the Indians lately killed a white man in Powell’s valley and wou p- 
ded another. The citrcumftances, as related to us, are as follow: 
T'wo Indians came in the evening to a Houfe, the family confitt- 
ed of an old =man, his wife and fon: the Indians propofed to 
tarry all night with them, to which the family confented ; fome 
time in the night, whilftthe family was afleen, one of the Indi- 
ans ftabbed the young man, who not being inftantly difabled, a 
feufle enfued: the old man, on hearing the buftle, ftarted up, 
whea the other Indian, who was prepared for the event, ftabbed 
him ; The “young man died in a fhort time, but the wounds of 
the old man were thought not to be mortal. 


February 21. 


Extra of a letter from Navitle, dated Fel. 9, 1797 


* The Indians killed a man and his horfe on the waters of 
Harper, a few days ago. The inhabitants in this country think 
that a war muft inevitably be the confequence, provided they com- 
mit any further depredations. 

The writer of the above is 2 gentleman of character, whofe in- 
formation may be relied on. 


Clarkflowa April 14. Extra® of a letter from Guave, dated 
March 27, 17.97. 

«¢ Orders are iflued by general Rigaud, faid to be in confe- 
quence of abvice from Mr. Adet, futpending 2! ancient debts 
to Americans, and there is no probability of a reverfion.” 

The American citizgea, Brown with 12 others of the crew of 
the Le Grouper, which were brought in here by Captain Aliny, 
were yellerday committed to goal on a charge of piracy. 
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to get ‘on board a f{chooner, afhoreon Dewees Ifland ; but getting 
aground and meeting with other difficulties, they were induced 
to return to town, and were purfued immediately, on quitting 
the boat. ’ 

Savannah, April 14. A negro*« fellow named Frank, the 
property of capt. Wm. Brown,’ was apprehended fome time fince 
for committing a robbery at St Marys ; he has fince been tried 
and fownd guilty, and was executed the 4th inft. on the public 
fquare ; fees which his head was fevered from his body and fluck 
upon a pole over his grave. He died obitinately, and acknowledg- 
ed that he was concerned in robbing a ftore under the Bluff ia 
this place, on the night of thé firt fire ; that he was not without 
accomplices who were, with hira, equally guilty, but would not 
difclofe their names, 
. Philadelphia, We hear that Don Jofeph Ignacio de Viar, is ap- 

inted commiffioner on the part of his moft catholic majefty, 
to fettle the claims of the merchants of the United States, for 
the detenfion and confifcation of their veflels in Spanith ports, du- 
aing the late war of the kingdom of Spain, and the Republic of 


France. 


The American Commiffioner to a¢ in this bufinefs, is Mathew 
Clarkfon, Efg. of this city. 
The Prefident of the United States, has recognifed Richard 


Soderftrom, Efg. as Conful General to his Swedifh Majeity 


within the United States of America. 
MARRIAGES. 

At Weft-Chéfter. Mr. William Webb, to Mifs Abigail 
Rankin. 

Lancalter, by the Reverend Henry Muhlenberg; George 
H. Keppele, Efq. of Wathington (Pennf.) to Mifs Charlotte 
Hubley, dauglter of John Hubley Efq. 

At Stockbridge Nica by the Rev. Mr. Weft, Dr. Thad- 
deus Pomeroy, of Albany, to Mifs Eliza Sedgwick, eldett daugh. 


ter of the hon. Theodore Sedgwick, Efq. 
DEATHS. 
At Welt-Bradford, (Cheit. Co.) after a lingering illnefs, Mrg } 
Charl. Prior, Teacher of the Englith language. 
Williftown, (Chef. Co.) Mr Samuel M’Elduff, 
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Ev’n now I feel it genial pow’ rs, 
Whilft adverfe fortune’s frowns I bear, 
Which bids me hope for calmer hours, 
And drives away the fiead pespare. 


Then let me hail thee, Heaw’nly gueft! 
Nor ere in vain thy aid implore ; 
Till fate deerees eternal reft, 
And all my forrows are no more. 


LUCIUS. 





LINES, 


Written in a Cottage Garden at a Village in Lorrain, and occafioned 
by a Tradition concerning a tree of Rofemerry. 


BY DR. LANGHORNE. 


ARBUSTUM LOQUITOR. 
THOU ! whom love and fancy lead, 


To wander near this woodland hill, 
If ever mufic fmooth’d thy quill, 
Or pity wak’d thy gentle reed, 
Repofe beneath my humble tree, 
If thou low’ simpricity 


Strrancer, if thy lot is laid, 
In toilfome fcenes of bufy life ; 
. Full forely may’f thou rue the ftrife 
: Of weary paffions ill repaid ; 
In a garden live like me, 
If thou low’ ft simpuiciry. 


Flowers have fprung for many e year 
O’er the village maiden’s grave, 
Who one memorial {prig to fave 

Bore it from a fifter’s bier ; 
And homeward walking wept o’er me, 
The true tears of srmpiiciTy. 


“And foon her cottage window near, 
With care my flender ftem fhe plac’d 
And fondly thus her grief embrac’d, 

And cherifh’d fad remembrance dear ; 
For Love fincere, and Friendthip free 
Ave children of srmpuicity. 


When 
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When pat was many a painful day; 
Slow pacing on the village green, 
In white were all its maidens feen, 

And bore my guardian friend away : 
Ah, death ! what facrifice to thee, 
The ruins of simpriciry } 


One faithful fwain her heart approv’d, 
A youth whefe fond and generous breatt, 
With many an artlefs figh confefs’d, 

In nature’s language, that he low’d ; 
But, sTrancer! ’tis no tale for thee, 
Unlefs thou low’ft simpuicity. 


He died—and foon er lip was cold, 
And foon her rofy cheek was pale ; 
The village wept to hear the tale 
When flow for both, the death-bel! toll’d—. 
Beneath yon flow’ry turf they lie, 
The lovers of simpuicity. 

















Yet one boon have I to crave: 
Srrancer, if thy pity bleed, 
Wilt thou do oze tender deed? 
Strew my pale flow’rs o’er their grave : 
So light may lie the turf on thee, 
Becaufe thou low’ ft simpuicity. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


A gentleman lately from France, Belgium and Holland, in- 
forms that many Americans in France are deeply concerned in 
privateering and making fortunes rapidly; but moftly men who, 
left their country in defperate circumftances, and infamoufly hof- 
tile to the United States. So totally loft to all fenfe of patri- 
otifm, and fo traiterous inthe heart that, fome of them object- 
ed to drink gen. Wafhington at table. In one inftance a Dutch 
gentleman, with a number of Americans of different feutiments 
at his table, gave general Wafhington as a toait,-but made an 
apology for fear of offending fome prefent. Our informant had 
the fpirit to tell the company, if any Americans thould make 
abjections to the toalt he would leave the table. os 

c 


